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LECTURES ON POLYTHEISM. 


Given by F. G. FLEay, to the Positivist Society, at Newton Hall, London, May 13th, 
20ih and 27th, 1883, on the Position of Polytheism in the Historical Development 
of Religion. 


The primitive religion, ancestor-worship , in those early times 
which transcend history, must have passed through three stages,, 
the first, worship of the ancestors of the individual worshipper; 
the second, that in which the ancestors of a family were adored 
by the family in common; the third, that in which the ancestors 
of a tribe were worshipped in public; this last stage involves 
the existence of a priesthood. I shall not here trace the evolu- 
tion of these stages; the influence of hope and fear of the 
unknown; the important part played in such evolution by 
shadows and dreams; and soon. I can refer you on these 
points to Mr. H. Spencers’s admirable Sociology. I may, how- 
ever, just mention that in a letter with which he honored me on 
this subject, he admits that I may be right in assigning a much 
more extensive influence to the phenomena called “ special 
illusions” than has hitherto been acknowledged or supposed. 
Further detail would be beyond the scope of these lectures, but 
I cannot omit to point out the close connection between ances- 
tral worship and that of Fire, whether the fire of the domestic 
hearth, so closely bound up with the family Lares and Penates, 
or that of the central public fire of Agni, Hestia or Vesta. We 
must not forget that the family hearth was the family altar, 
that the house was the temple (ades) of the family gods, and the 
temple the house of the public gods; that the tomb was the 
house of the departed ancestor, and therefore the temple of the 
now living deity; that temple, tomb and house, tribe and family, 
patriarch, ruler and priest, were at first undifferentiated; and that 
in discussing the primitive times we must be on our guard 
against the pitfalls of our highly differentiated modern speech. 
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Especially is this necessary in this hearth or fire worship, for 
besides the instances already pointed out, we meet with a con- 
stantly arising ambiguity from a confusion or rather we should 
say, an identity between the fire on the central hearth, raised in 
honor of the ancestral deities and the heaven sacrifices offered 
in the flames of the rosy dawn or the crimson sunset, contem- 
porary with the earth sacrifice beneath. This identity of Dawn 
worship with morning sacrifice to ancestors or Fire worship, and 
the distinctness of these from Sun worship is the key to many 
difficulties which have misled the etymological school of mytho- 
logists and cannot be too carefully borne in mind. 

We next come to the stage of religious evolution which involves 
the worship of organic nature especially of animals. This univer- 
sally distributed cultus, whether it be that of the beaver by the 
red-skin, of the jaguar, by the Braziilan, of the wolf in Guinea, of 
the ibis and bull by the Egyptian, of the serpent by the Hebrew, 
undoubtedly is the natural, and in the light of the law of sub- 
sumption which I shall enunciat2 presently, will be seen to be 
the historical successor to the worship of ancestors. 

In fact the same phenomena of dreams and spectral illusions 
on which the worship of ancestors was founded, would necessa- 
rily lead. to animal worship. Animals would have doubles or 
ghosts attributed to them, just as men would; and in both cases 
the same feelings of fear and desire to propitiate would be ex- 
cited in times when the animal world had not yet been subdued 
and domesticated. 

Another great division of what Comte calls fetichism next 
arises. The worship of those portions of inorganic’ nature 
which exercise important influence on man’s condition, such as 
the storm cloud, with its attendant rain and thunder, givers 
of fertility or inflictors of devastation, or the heavenly bodies, 
the sun, the moon, the stars, the givers of light and warmth, or 
the inflictors of drought and madness. It is as we shall see 
from this division that Polytheism evolved. 

What then is Polytheism? And how does it differ from the 
worship of heavenly bodies, or meteors, or storms, or trees, or 
animals? These latter worships involve a multiplicity of divine 
objects of adoration as muchas Polytheism does. The distinc- 
tion ordinarily laid down is that, when a star or cloud is re- 
garded as a god, that is fetichism; but when it is regarded as 
the abode of a god, that is polytheism. Taken in this abstract 
way I do not think the distinction one likely to have marked 
a true transmission of religious system in such early times, and 
I agree with Dr. G. LeBon, who says, “I doubt if such subtle 
differences were ever firmly implanted in the brain of the cloud 
worshippers.” In fact from the very introduction of ancestor- 
worship, everything must have been recognized in due success- 
ion as two-fold; as the abode of a ghost or double, as weil as a 
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tangible or visible thing; first man, then animal, then planets; 
then inanimate things, terrestial and celestial, would unquestiona- 
bly be deemed to be of this duplex nature. But Polytheism 
does not merely distinguish the god from his abode, but it 
also differentiates the god from the ghost or double of the abode; 
as of a different and higher nature, usually anthropomorphic. 
The ghost is to the eye a repetition of the abode itself; the god 
always organic. Hence I would define Polytheism as a belief 
not merely in deities separate from the material bodies which 
they reside and preside in; but also in the assimilation of those 
deities to the deified ghosts of departed ancestors or animals. 
And if it be objected that theism contains reference to deities in 
all polytheistic systems as if they were not separated rulers, but 
still partook of the material properties of their domains, I reply 
that this is true, and that, just so far as it is true, these systems 
are not Polytheistic but Dynamolatrous,which merely implies that 
the systems of religion as we know them are mixed and contain 
much debris of previous systems. 

Out of Polytheism grows Monotheism, an unfortunate name, 
since it rather suggests the unique creator of philosophical 
Deism than the supreme god of any of the great historical re- 
ligions. For outside such Deism it would be vain to look for a 
pure Monotheism anywhere, that is to say for a belief in one 
god apart from subordinate gods, intermediate spirit, or medi- 
ators of some kind. The belief in a chief god who is supreme 
over the universe, is the sense in which we must interpret that 
Monotheism whieh succeeds to Polytheism. 

At this point in the history of religion the whole character of 
its investigation changes. Up to this epoch the religions we 
have treated of, have left their indelible marks on the customs, 
manners, monuments and languages of their adherents, and from 
these they have to be resuscitated and reinforced. From this 
point onward they remain to us in the distinct literary form of 
sacred books with definite rituals and cuitus. As my special 
subject in these lectures is only Polytheism I might stop here 
in the sketch of religious development, as I understand it, but I 
think it will conduce to the clearer conception even of my lim- 
ited topic if I summarily state (without attempt at proof on this 
occasion) my own views of this later evolution of religion. 

The great book religions which began with a modified Poly- 
theism under a supreme god, or trinity of gods, and gradually 
evolve the purer monotheistic beliefs separate into two classes, 
each including three religions, viz: Brahman, Zoroaster, and 
Buddhist, in the first class, and Judaism, Christianity and Mo- 
hamedanism in the second. 

The central idea of Brahamanism appears to me to be the 
all pervading character of the deity as contrasted with the limited 
local sphere of action of the earlier deities, whether polytheistic, 
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polydynamic, animal or ancestral; that of Zoroaster ‘is the 
ultimate display of his power; the power being in many respects 
analogous to electricity and other polar forces, and not positive 
merely as in other religions; thas of Buddhism is the vast cen- 
tral universal life into which all other life tends to be absorbed; 
that of Judaism (dating not from the myths of Moses. but from 
the redaction of the law after 630 B. C.) is the eternal lawgiver; 
that of christianity is the all pervading love which is the source 
of hope and all good, that of Mohamedanism is the wisdom of 
the Divine Will which determines all Past, Present or Future. 

It appears that religion begins in worship of ancestors; that 
this worship passes through three stages — individual, family 
and national; that this is succeeded by animal worship, and ani- 
mal worship by adoration of the energies of nature, especially 
the storm and the heavenly bodies. This passes into polytheism, 
when the natural bodies are not only regarded as separate from 
their habitats. but are also anthropomorphized, or it may be 
zoomorphized. Directly this takes place, some one of these 
deified powers assume the highest rank and the transition to 
monotheism is begun. Now at this point I wish especially to 
call your attention to the identity of order in the development 
with that which I laid before you in my third lecture on educa- 
tion of children under fourteen; it is the inverse of the hierarchic 
order of the sciences. We have the god first of the individual, 
then of the family, then of the nation, then of organic nature, 
then of inorganic nature, and finally of the universe. And in like 
manner we shall, I think, find that the historical development of 
the great book religions agrees with the direct scientific order of 
philosophy, provided proper allowance be made forthe interfer- 
ence produced by contacts and collisions of different national 
faiths. Thus we find Brahmanisn developing the idea of God 
as omnipresent in space, which notion correlates to the Mathe- 
matical group of sciences; Zoroasterism develops the idea of god 
as power, which correlates to the Physical group; Buddhism 
dwells onthe idea of universal life, which correlates to the Bio- 
logical group, and so Judaism, Christianity, and Mohamedan- 
ism respectively correspond to the Social Ethical and 
Psychological groups, in developing the ideas of God as law, 
god as self-sacrificing love, god as wisdom. The more one 
uses it as a means of classifying historical events of every kind, 
the more one becomes convinced that it is in the order of the 
seiences that we find the key to problems still regarded as in- 
soluble. 

Thus far I have spoken as ifeach national belief had developed 
independently, without interference from the outside; but this 
was far from being the case. The rate of national development 
in religion as in all other things, varied from numerous courses. 
Hence, historically, we find contacts aud collisions between re- 
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ligious faiths in almost every possible state of development ; and 
it is desirable to ascertain whether any generai law can be laid 
down as the results of these collisions. I believe that the fol- 
lowing statement will be found to include such a law. When 
there has been, in consequence of conquest, of heretical teach- 
ing, or any other cause, a struggle between an established 
national religion and any other form of belief, one of two things 
must happen: either the old faith gets the better in the contest, 
in which case the new doctrine simply disaf pears, and things go 
on much as if the struggle had not happened; or the old faith 
gets worsted, in which case the new one is nominally and offi- 
cially adopted; but the old belief still remains, whether 
acknowledged or unacknowledged, in the hearts of the people 
and in many cases is vigorous enough to enforce an open recog- 
nition of this fact. In this case its deities are either admitted 
along with the new, but ona lower level, or they are gradually 
transformed into beings of inferior grade altogether. This law 
is so important that we might go into more detail with respect 
to it. 

To begin, then, with the simplest case, suppose that a tribe of 
ancestor worshippers is, from conquest or other reason, com- 
pelled to adopt the ancestors of another tribe as gods ; if my law 
be true, these new gods will supersede but not displace the old 
ones, and in'the compound genealogies that will be framed, the 
newly imported gods will be set down as ancestors of the abor- 
iginal deities. We look for an instance of this in Egyptian 
mythology, and it is of continual occurrence in the gene- 
alogies of the Greek heroes; as far as I have been able to trace 
results elsewhere, the law holds always true ; at any rate I have 
not found any instance that controverts it. 

If, again, an animal worship is interposed on an ancestor wor- 
ship, the ancestor worship will not disappear, but will spontane- 
ously modify, so as to almagate with its successful competitor. 
It may, indeed, go on independently for a while, but the usual 
ultimate result is a combination of the two with the divine ani- 
mals recognized as the ancestors of the divine men. Hence the 
tracing of so many tribes as the descendants of bears, deer, etc., 
usually explained on philological grounds. I am far from deny- 
ing the value of philological investigations in comparative myth- 
ology, but the hypothesis put forth with regard totimes anterior 
to any possible direct investigation, must be carefully examined 
and not received on authority merely, even if the authority be 
that of Sayce, Muller or Cox. 

Of course these writers are far too skillful to advance alto- 
gether unfounded theories, for there is very much of valuable 
result contained in their writings. But all their theories are over- 
worked. They are applied to cases where they have no natural 
relation to the phenomena under examination, and the result 
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is that there are not only the profoundest differences between the 
several results of these justly renowned professors, but not one 
of them has produced a decently self-consistent explanation of 
any one mythology, yet in so comprehensive a subject as this 
consistency is the test of truth. It is, of course, impossible for 
inconsistencies to be true, and in the enormous mass of details 
contained, let us say, in polytheism, we cannot conceive that any: 
consistent explanation which embraces all the phenomena can 
possibly be false. If, however, on the one hand, the divine ani- 
mals have the position of earliest ancestry ascribed to them, and 
thus modify the ancestor worship; on the other hand their own 
n¢ ture is frequently modified and they become anthropomorphized 
to a greater or less extent. Still more strongly does this phenome- 
non appear when the storm and sun worship comes into contact 
with earlier ancestor worship. Storms, rains, sun, moon, 
stars, lightning, become so anthropomorphized in their progress 
to the position of aboriginal ancestors that the whole nature of 
the religion is changed. Instead of fetichism we find poly- 
theism. On the other side, the ancestors become so assimilated 
to their new progenitors that in the storiesof their deeds we find 
historical details mingled with descriptions of natural phe- 
nomena to so great an extent that we cease to be surprised 
at the utter failure ofthose who insist on a merely natural- 
istic explanation of their exploits, a failure nearly as great 
as that of those who require a purely historical exposition. 
Thus, to take a familiar instance. Ulysses, who visits the regions 
of the dead, puts out the eye of Polyphemus, stays in the island of 
Calypso etc., is utterly inexplicable as a historical man, but is, as 
I have tried to show, perfectly intelligible as the double of 
Hermes, the twilight. Again, Ulysses, the king of Ithaca, the 
ruler over flesh and blood Grecian men, the son of Laertes, is 
altogether a different being from a twilight god. He is even as 
one of ourselves, a veritable man. These two aspects must be 
reconciled. As far as I have seen, they have not been reconciled 
by any treatment of mythology or religious history yet proposed, 
They have been superposed by ingenious theories of person ifica- 
tion, of epithets, of mistakes in the meaning of like sounding 
words; but they have not been reconciled. We arise from the 
perusal of the theories of the recent school of mythologists with 
the same feeling as when we have witnessed a clever conjuring 
trick, or solved some Chinese puzzle, but not with the same 
feeling as when we have read the “Principia” of Newton, or the 
“ Origin of the Species” of Darwin. 

Yet to me the mere collision of different faiths appears sufficient 
to explain all such phenomena without any subsidiary hypoth- 
esis. The ancestor worship of Ithaca, the worship of Odysseus 
and Laertes cqmes into contact with the Polytheism of the Cronids, 
and affiliated to Poseidon. Each city, island or tribe tries to identify 
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the exploits of its own special ancestors of a completed geneal- 
ogy with those of the newer and greater god. The deeds of the 
traveler Odysseus are assimilated to those of Hermes, his newly 
assigned ancestor, and the myth gradually assumes its present 
form. I am not now going into detail on this or any other Greek 
myth. I hope to do so hereafter; but at present I want merely 
to show you my way of looking at these phenomena. You 
may, if you please, regard it as merely a hypothesis of mine, un- 
proved at present, but to be tested at some length in the two next 
lectures. All I ask here is, that you should clearly see what the 
hypothesis is. 

I might stop here in the question of collision of belief, just as 
before, in that of direct development, as I only profess to be 
treating of Polytheism, and say nothing of what happens when 
Monotheistic belief comes in contact with Polytheistic, or Fetichis- 
tic with ancient or ancestor worship. But as my explanation 
of the earlier phenomena is merely an adaptation, mutatis mu- 
tandis, of what we know to have happened in these late cases, I 
must remind you briefly of a few facts familiar to all of you. 
You know how as Buddhism, spread and prevailed over the 
other beliefs of these portions of the east where it has obtained 
a permanent footing, it was obliged to tolerate, if not to adopt 
the polytheistic and other popular doctrines of the masses in these 
parts; you know how far the popular doctrines of the Hindoos 
are from pure Brahmanism. Still more familiar is it to 
you that the beliefs of our Norse forefathers in Odin and Balder, 
were so far from being extirpated by Christianity, that traces of 
them survive among.us to this day; you know that our so- 
called Christian festivals, Easter, Christmas, and so on, the 
names of our week days and much else, can be distinctly traced 
back to the Norse faiths ; and what is still more important, you 
know how these Norse religions in the North and the Greeco- 
Italic religions in the South, reacting on Christianity, forced it 
to adopt the deities under the name of saints, the old festivals 
with new nomenclatures, the old legends in sometimes very 
slightly modified forms. You know how Christ, Peter and 
Judas in many an old tale have replaced Odin, and Loki, 
and how Frigga or Here, the Queen of Heaven, has prac- 
tically reappeared in the Virgin Mary. Well, my position in 
this matter is practically that which Lyell took in geology. I 
believe that the same causes which we know to have been at 
work in historic times are sufficient to explain the phenomena 
of still earlier times, and that these causes being sufficient, others 
are not to be needlessly invoked. 

These main principles thus inadequately set forth now, 
for want of time, I hope to illustrate in succeeding lectures; at 
any rate, so far as the ancient forms of polytheism are concerned. 
I will recapitulate them for sake of clearness. The first law is 
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that man’s religious development has taken place in the order of 
expanding environment, viz.: that of individual, family, tribe, 
organism, earth, planet, universe ; the corresponding objects of 
worship being ancestors of individual, of family of race, animals 
and plants, heavenly bodies and meteors, anthropomorphized. 
This order agrees with the educational development of the 
races, as set forth by me in my previous lectures here. The 
second law is that the so-called monotheistic religions, fall 
into two groups, the one developing specially the idea of an 
omnipresent, omnipotent life, the other that of an eternally 
wise and benevolent law; the former pantheistic, the latter theis- 
tic. The third law is, that when two religions have in any 
way collided, the one remains supreme, but does not escape 
modification ; the other is overcome, but does not lose existence; 
and, moreover, in all genealogies or lists of any kind that may 
result from the interaction of the two religions, the order. is in- 
variable, viz.: the new faith takes the first place the ancestors, 
etc., of the older faith being subjoined to those of the new. 

We are now in a position to recognize one of the most fertile 
causes of errors in this subject. It arises from the comparisons 
of isolated phenomena, without regard to the general purport of 
a whole mythology, or the historical position of the religions 
from which the instances are taken for comparison. For example, 
Mr.Cox compares Tyr and Savitri because each has lost one hand, 
with a view to identify these divinities. In like manner he sees in 
Odin the Greek Cyclops, because he has one eye. Now, if there is 
anything clear in these mythologies, itis that Tyr is storm and 
Savitri sunrise, Odin the supreme all father, and Pypolhemus, the 
night-darkness and such identifications, on such grounds, are 
worse than childish. Again, the fairy tale editors, with hardly an 
exception, classify their tales by the occurrence of a swan skin 
or a pair of seven-league-boots, in them, and we know how 
slight the results are that they have obtained. Until they get 
at the central idea of each myth or fairy tale, and this can only 
be got at by just such investigations as enable the natural his- 
torian to classify his specimens under genera and species, that is 
to say, by investigation into the history of each individual story, 
combined with investigations into the history of the religion it 
belongs to, until this central idea could be got at in each case; so 
true classification much less any true affiliation will be obtained. 

Thus it is that at the present time in spite of the many valua- 
ble facts that have been ascertained by the inventors and advo- 
cates of the Sun, Dawn and Storm theories, these facts still 
remain isolated and unharmonious. The promulgators of these 
theories have been too interested in the special doctrines they 
were advocating to be able to take a sufficiently large view of 
the subject generally, and their energies have been dissipated by 
controversies with each other. The result has been that 
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no one of these theories has succeeded, either in attaining 
general acceptance or in avoiding public ridicule, and in conse- 
quence of the ridicule much that is demonstratably true in the 
work of Max Muller, Cox, Kuhn, Schwartz, Breal and others, 
has been far from being so generally accredited as it ought to be. 
Qn the other hand the immature generalization of those writers 
who are unwilling to leave any phenomona in heaven or earth 
unaccounted for in their philosophy have been, in this country 
at any rate, received with far too much laudation. 

It will not be needful for me to point out how incomplete and 
unbistorical all a prior? teaching is. It may be needful for me 
to say a few words in defense of my future proceeding in the 
two next lectures, in which I shall have to bring before you a 
number of details of these old polytheisms which may seem to 
you the mere husks of dead beliefs, long since devoid of nour- 
ishment for any sane creature, mere rubbish, to be carted away 
and forgotten. But unless you ignorethe great doctrine of con- 
tinuity in history, you cannot set light by details of those faiths 
from which our own practical beliefs have developed, nay, which 
often survive amongst us in their original or scarcely altered 
forms. It is true that life being short, the results attained by a’ 
long and tedious development of the race have now to be quickly 
reached by the individual in the various stages of anccstor wor- 
ship, animal worship, meteor worship — polytheism and the 
rest — having to be condensed into a scarcely noted epoch of 
our childhood. Ina year or two we pass through such growth 
as represents all the successive ages from man’s first erection of 
a tomb-temple as an abode for his dead ancestor to the glorious 
poetry of the Homeric Gods. But it is also true that polytheism 
has left in our literature, our education and our art such impress 
as cannot be understood without very extended detail, and to 
this detail we do in fact devote a portion of our higher school 
education. 

If then, I ask you to give to the polytheism of other races, es- 
pecially to that of our own race, some of the same attention 
which you have given to that of the Greeks and Romans, it 
might not be so unreasonable, but when we consider that a vast 
amount of what is now considered in the domain of science, 
was in polythestic times included in that of religion, that for in- 
stance, no natural history existed apart from the observations 
made in animal sacrifices, no astronomical science apart from 
the observations of the sky made for religious purposes, it be- 
comes clear that not only the history of religion, but also the 
history of science demands of us an acquaintance with these 
early forms of polytheism. Moreover they can be systematic- 
ally studied for they are for the most part systematically proved. 
Stndy of ancestor worship, beyond its most general phenomena, 
would become, even if we could get at its details, a tedious repe- 
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tition of the same thing over and over again, one ancestor and 
another ancestor would not differ in important characteristics. 
Even animal worship has comparatively little interest 
in it, but to trace in polytheism the classification which 
these early people made of the natural phenomena of the heavens; 
to observe the relative importance which they assigned to each, 
to watch the unconcious metaphors by which they humanized 
the mighty energies of nature, to develope the historic connec- 
tion between the forms of beliefs which seem to have no external 
likeness, to seek out the fragmentary forms of these once living 
faiths which have survived either in isolation or combined into new 
forms, to dissect these hybrid animals and restore the originals of 
which they have been combined, all this is a fascinating and not al- 
together a useless study. Of course I cannot give you very mnch 
investigation of this kind in two lectures. I shall have to as- 
sume much that in a longer course would admit of detailed proof, 
but I trust that in which I shall give you there will be enough 
to show that I have worked in a scientific spirit. 


SONG OF ALTABISCAR. 


BY WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 


A cry is heard 

From the Basque mountain’s midst 

Etcheco Yauna. * At his door erect 

Listens and cries, ‘‘What want they? Who goes there?” 
At his lord’s feet the dog that sleeping tay 

Starts up, his bark fills Altabiscar t round. 


Through Ylbaneta’s pass the noise resounds, 
Striking the rocks on right and left it comes; 
*Tis the dull murmur of a host from far, 
From off the mountain heights our men reply, 
Sounding aloud the signal of their horns; 
Etcheco Yauna whets his arrows then. 


They come! They come! See what a wood of spears, 
What flags of myriad tints float in the midst! 
What lightning-flashes glance from off their arms! 
How many be they? Count them well my child. 

, 2, 3 4% 5 9% 7 8 9 10, 11, ‘12, 
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Twenty, and thousands more! 

*T were but lost time to count. 

Our sinewy arms unite, tear up the rocks, 

Swift from the mountain tops we hurl them down 
Right on their heads, 

And crush and slay them all. 





*«The master of the house.” the usual respectful address to a Basque proprietor o 
any rank. His wife is ‘‘Etcheco Andrea,” the mistress of the house. 

tAltabiscar is the mountain on the east, Ylbaneta, that on the west of the supposed 
scene of conflict. 
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What would they, in our hills, these northern men? 
Why come they here our quiet to disturb? 

Gel ate the hills intending none should pass. 
Down fall the rolling rocks, the troops they crush! 
Streams the red blood! Quivers the man flesh! 
©! what a sea of blood! What shattered bones! 


Fly, to whom strength remaineth and a horse! 

Fly, Carloman, red cloak and raven plumes! 

Lies thy stout nephew, Roland, stark in death; 
For him his brilliant courage naught avails. 

And, now, ye Basques, leaving awhile these rocks, 
Down on the flying foe your arrows shower! 


They run! They run! Where now that wood of spears? 
Where the gay flags that flaunted in their midst? 

Rays from their blood-stained arms no longer flash! 

How many are they? Count them well, my child. 
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One! There is lefi not one. ’Tis o’er! 

Etcheco Yauna, home with thy dog retire. 

Embrace thy wife and child, 

Thine arrows clean, and stow them with thine horn; 
And then lie down and sleep thereon. 

At night yon mangled flesh shall eagles} eat, 

And to eternity those bones shall bleach. 


The above is a translation of some Basque lines which’ ap- 
peared in the “Journal de I’Institut Historique. Tome Ist,Spre- 


miere Annee, Paris, 1834.” The author of the article which 
forms the introduction to the song, M. Garay de Monglave, 
asserted that it was one of the songs preserved among the Basques 
from generation to generation; that he had seen in the posses- 
sion of the Comte Garat, an ancient MS. written in two columns 
on parchment, which the celebrated La Tour d’Auvergne, the 
first grenadier of France, had received from the Prior of a Con- 
vent in San Sebastian, Spain, when he went there to treat for the 
capitulation of the city in 1794. M. Monglave asserted also 
that he had collected several variations of the song from differ- 
ent points of the Basque territory on both sides of the Pyrenees. 
He also says that the Basque text which he publishes does not 
follow any one copy, but is made up of a collation of these 
different copies. He was assisted in this work by a young 
Basque scholar, M. Dahalde. 

From the first appearance of the song, controversy began 
about it. It was accepted by some as an alinost contemporary 
account of the event which it describes, viz., the defeat of 
Charlemagne’s rear-guard, the death of his nephew Roland, and 
the plunder of the baggage by the Vascons, or Basques, at 
Roncesvalles, or Roncevaux, A. D. 778. By others its authen- 
ticity was as strongly opposed, and the controversy has contin - 
ued to the present day. It is only quite recently that the names 





tOf course it ought to be “vultures.”” The Basque is distinctly “eagles;”’ an error 


which no Basque shepherd could have made. 
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of the real authors of the French song, and the Basque transla- 
tion of it, have been given to the world. 

Le Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporain, par G. Vaque- 
reau, Paris, 1861, gives us the following information concerning 
M. Monglave: ‘ Mongiave (Francois-Eugene Garay, dit (called) 
de) * was born at Bayonne, March 5, 1796. He devoted him- 
self to minor journalism, founded in 1823, 4 Diadble boiteux, t a 
paper which he revived in 1832, and 1857, and kept up a con- 
tinual attack on the Restoration. He was more than once im- 
prisoned and heavily fined, and was obliged to hide himself 
under false names. In 1833 he founded “The Historical Institute,” 
a society which was authorized by law in 1834, and of which he 
was elected perpetual secretary.” 

It is evident that this position of M. Monglave, as Secretary 
of the Historical Institute, gave him peculiar facilitiés for intro- 
ducing anything he might wish to print in the journal of the 
institution, without being called upon to produce vouchers for 
its authenticity. He asserted thatall the ballads ofthe Basques 
are full of the valiant exploits of the Peers, There is not a 
single Basque ballad on the subject. The memory of Charle- 
magne and of his Peers is indeed preserved among them, and their 
names are familiar to all in the district of “ La Soule,” Evenin 
the “ Basse Navarre,” a Spanish Basque peasant whiled away a 
four hours’ walk from Les Aldudes to Roncesvalles, by relating 
to me in Spanish the story of the defeat and death of Roland; 
but his story was that of the “ Chauson de Roland, the great 
epic of northern France, and of the false “ Chronicles of Turpin,” 
not at all that of the “Chant d’ Altabiscar. The story of Char- 
lemagne is kept alive in the “La Soule.” the most easterly 
of the three districts of the French Pays Basque, by the open- 
air dramas, pastorals or tragedies still performed there. Many 
of these take their subject from the old Carolingian legend. 
Such are the pastorals of “ Charlemagne,” “ Roland,” ‘“ Les 
douze Pairs de France,” “Les quatre Fils Aymon,”’ “ Rich- 
ard sans Peur, Duc de Normandie,” etc., etc.; but the story of 
all these dramas is regularly taken from the little books hawked 
about France. “ Les livres populaires des Colportage,” is rudely 
printed on coarse paper, with still ruder wood-cuts, and sold at 
about 30 c. A full account of such books, including several 
which contain the subject-matter of the pastorals, will be found 
in the excellent “Historie des Livres Populairies, on de la Litera- 
ture du Colportage, depuis le XV Siecle, par M. Charles 
Nisard; 2 vols.; Paris, 1854.” It is from such books, and from 
the pastorals founded on them, and from no other source, that 





*The prefix ‘de’ is the sign of nobility in France; but is often assumed without 
strict right. 

+t “The Devil on two stick®’’ A favorite name for satirical journalism in France, 
since the publication of Le Sage’s novel, “‘ Le Diable Boiteux,’’ 1707. 
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the modern Basques have their knowledge of Charlemagne and 
of Roland. 

I said that from the first appearance of the “‘ Chant d’ Altabis- 
car” its authenticity was contested. Among the better known 
writers on both sides are: Fauriel, who accepted it, and Du Mego, 
who deniedit. Chahs, Cenac-Moncaut, Fr. Michel, Louis Laude, 
and others received it; but more exact scholars, like M. Barry, 
of Toulouse, Gaston Paris, J. F. Blade Lane, opposed it. The 
best critical dissertation on it is from the pen of M. Alexander 
Dihioux, a Basque, of Bayonne. This appeared in the columns 
of a local paper, “|’Impartial des Pyrenees,” 10, 11, 22 Septem- 
ber, 1873. These articles were reprinted by M. Julien Vinson, 
Professor of Indian Languages, in the school of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Paris, first, in the “ Avenir de Bayonne,” 1, 3.6 May, 
1878, and afterwards in an interesting volume of “ Melanges de 
Linguistique et d’Anthropologie, par Abel Hovelacquve, Emile 
Picot and Julien Vinson ;— Leroux, Paris, 1880.” In Spain, and 
among the Spanish Basques, a warmer welcome has been given 
to it than in France ; Lafuente, Amador de los Rios, Araquis- 
tain the editors of the Revista Eushara, and of the Eushal-erria, 
and Don Yose Manterola in his excellent collection, “ El Can- 
cioners Vasco,” have all received it as authentic. It was first 
published in England in 1858, in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
by M. Francisque Michel, the author of that charming book ‘ Le 
Pays Basque,’ and the discoverer of “ La Chauson de Roland ;” 
but in the same magazine, in March, 1859, appeared a most im- 
portant statement from M. Antoine d’Abbadie, a Basque on his 
father’s side, a member of the Institute of France, renowned 
equally for his linguistic as for his mathematical attainment. He 
writes in January, 1859: 

“Tam sorry that the A/fabiscarraco Cantua, mentioned in your 
same number, is acknowledged as a gem of ancient popular 
poetry. Truth compels me to deny that it is universally admit- 
ted as such, for one of my Basque neighbors has often named 
the person who, about twenty-four years ago, composed it in 
French, and the other person, who translated it into modern but 
indifferent Basque.” In the next number, April, 1859, M. Fr. 
Michel writes: ‘ Henceforth I will believe that the songs called 
Abarcaren Cantua and Altabiscarraco Cantua are forgeries.” 
Notwithstanding this declaration, which I produced in the Ap- 
pendix to the 2d edition of my “Basque Legends,” 1879, the 
song continued to be received as genuine. A writer in the 
Saturday Review, August 17, 1878, appeals to it seriously as if 
it were a contemporary document with the fight at Roncesvalles, 
“the use of rocks is confirmed by the Basque ballad of Altabiscar, 
in which, however, there is no allusion to the powerful induce- 
ment of booty.” As poetry it has received excessive praise. A 
writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, November, 1881, puts it far 
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above “ La Chauson de Roland,” and says with disdain: “ The 
critics assert that this noble chant is modern.” But the chorus 
of admiration culminates in the “ Discourses, (or Orations), read 
at the reception of Don Victor Balaguer, the distinguished poet, 
dramatist, and historian of Catalonia, to the Spanish Academy, 
February 25, 1883. He there styles it, “that famous song of 
Altabiscar, be it more or less ancient, a point which I do not 
now discuss, but which, whether more ancient or more modern, 
is a monument of glory more than sufficient to enrich a whole 
series of literary generations.” p. 4. And again in the notes, in 
which he gives both the Basque text and a fine Spanish transla- 
tion of it by Sr. Manterola, he writes of ‘its monumental and 
imperishable A/tabiskarco Cantua, or Song of Altabiscar, on 
whose more Or less remote antiquity the last word has not yet 
‘been said.” p. 29. 

On the publication of the above “ Discursos, 


” 


I wrote to 


M. d’Abbadie, the author of the letter in the Gentleman’s Mag 
-azine referred to above, begging him to declare to the world +! 
names of the true authors of the piece. In reply I received tii 
following statement made by Capt. Duvoisin, one of the best- 
known Basque scholars, and the author of the translation of 
the Bible into Labourdin Basque for Prince L. L. Bonaparte. 


“The young Basques, and especially the students at the 
universities, the law and medical students, who follow their 
studies in Paris, are fond of singing in parts, a song formed from 
the names of the numbers in Basque: one _ two three, up to 
twenty; then backwards, from twenty to one.” 

““M. Garay de Monglave was a eneasie. and frequented the 

‘company of his fellow- -countrymen. This song, this souvenir of 
his country, far from home, inspired him with the idea of the song 
of Altabiscar. He composed it in French. One of my cousins, 
M. Louis Duhalde, of Espelatte, who was then giving lessons in 
Paris to young students who wished to enter the E’cole Poly- 
technique, translated the work of M. de Monglave into Basque. 
Louis Duhalde had never made a study of his mother-tongue ; 
he knew only what he had learnt of it as a child, and thus his 
translation shows an inexperienced hand. He translated it sim- 
ply into prose, without metre and without rhyme; the pieces can 
be recited only; the numbers alone, one, two, three, etc., are 
sung, and that to a tune which has certainly nothing warlike 
about it. It is necessary to add that the pretended copies, with 
variations, preserved in the mountains, have never existed.” 





*In a letter which ascompanied this declaration, M. d’ Abbadie informs me that he 
has heard the numbers sung in eight syllable lines as a sorfzico or dance tune, by a 
peasant, near St. Eterune de Baigorry. Another friend, who had once joined in the 
singing of them in Paris, and often at St. Jean de Luz, as a part song, sang them 
over tome. The air is very suitable for this purpose; but as Captain Duvoisin ob- 
serves, ‘has nothing warlike about it.” 
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“A simple reflection ought to have made people.consider, that 
if a song can be preserved by oral tradition, a recitation which 
cannot be sung could not have a future. M. Duhalde himself 
has often laughed with me over the mistake of so many writers.” 

“ The original of the above note is signed ‘ Duvoisin,’ and ac- 
companies a letter of the same Basque scholar, dated Ciboure, 
May 30, 1883, in which he authorizes me to make of his declar- 
ation any use I please. ANTOINE D’ ABBADIE. 

Paris, June 1, 1883.” ‘(de |’ Institute.)” 


The authorship is thus known, and this ancient song is really 
only half a century old. 

This declaration agrees exactly with the criticisms of M.Dihioux 
who pointed out that the author of the song was writing in 
Basque what he had thought in French, and remarked on the use of 
childish Basque diminutives in place of the language of a man. 
As to the Basque being in prose, even those editors who were 
most in favor of the antiquity of the song were never able to 
reduce the irregular lines to any known measure of Basque 
verse. 

The history of this song seems to me to be very instructive, 
showing as it does, the little value of subjective criticism, except 
in the very best hands, especially if patriotic or other emotion 
is allowed to sway one’s judgment in the slightest degree. 





MONGOLIAN RUINS. 
BY J. GILMAN. 


Ruins in Mongolia would be a more correct expression, for the 
Mongols have hardly anything that could go to ruin. A tribe 
of Mongols who inhabited any district, on abandoning their lo- 
cality would leave few traces of their occupancy. Immediately 
after their going, there would be scraps of felt, rags of skin 
clothes, and cotton clothes, odds and ends of tent wood, mould- 
ered fuel, circles of cattle pens at first barren then luxuriant, a 
heap or two of ashes, and a well. 

Twenty years later there might be a remnant of ashes and a 
slight depression where the well had been, and a few years to 
that again and it is questionable if even the filled up well would 
be discernable. The only impression that a Mongol ever makes 
on a lanndscape, the only impression that has anything last- 
ing about it is the horse enclosure, a circular earthen wall which 
is sometimes thrown up to confine horses at night. 

Whence then come the ruins in Mongolia? The Mongols 
themselves have little or no explanation to offer concerning them. 
There seems to be a sort of general tradition that once upon a 
time the Chinese occupied a large tract of Mongolia, extending, 
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according to‘some versions of the tradition, as far north as 
Urga, and that they were at last driven out of Mongolia by a 
victorious Mongol leader who swept the land clear of the de- 
tested and despised Chinaman. At the present day the same 
despised Chinaman is slowly working his way up north, grad- 
ually displacing the sparse tents and the flocks and herds of the 
Mongols, by fields of grain waving around numerous and com- 
fortable looking homesteads. The Mongol, as he shifts back 
his tent farther into the desert, heaves a sigh for his departed 
glory and nourishes in his heart a prophecy said to exist, that 
in the future there shall arise another great Mongol leader who 
will again sweep the land clear of the intruder with the battle 
cry of Mongolia for the Mongol. 

The ruins are principally of two kinds—cities and mills. 

The Cities are very numerous. Almost anywhere within 
eighty or a hundred miles of the present Chinese frontier, these 
cities may be met with. All that is now left of them are the 
mud walls crumbled and smoothed off into mounds, grass grown, 
and seemingly nearly as durable as the natural features of the 
country themselves. Some few of these walis having more per- 
pendicular paris left, betoken an ‘antiquity of no great age, but 
most of them are crumbled down to an angle of durability that 
seemingly would be little affected by two or three hundreds of 
years. If it is true that earth mounds are the most durable 
monuments that human industry can raise, some of these cities 
may be of a very ancient date indeed. 

In some few of these cities may be found a few bricks, a few 
pieces of tile,or a block or two of marble, and near the entrance 
of one city, tilla year or two ago, might be seen standing a per- 
pendicular stone, which probably stood as it had been placed by 
the same hands that raised the walls that are now represented 
by crumbled mounds. It is probable that Chinese literature 
gives an account of the population who built and inhabited those 
cities, but in the localities where those cities stood, and among 
the present inhabitants of the place who tend their flocks there, 
and ride up of an evening on to these mounds to see if their 
cattle are coming home, no tradition even of the people seems 
to be left. “Their memory and their name is gone.” The ruins 
of the cities are not at all strange. They are just what might 
be expected, peihaps what would be found some hundreds of 
years hence in a Chinese district if the inhabitants were driven 
out and their country made into a sheep walk to-morrow. ‘But 
the mills are curious. They are in various degrees of preserva- 
tion. Of some there are only traces left. Some are preserved 
better, nearly half being left. Some again are perfect and entire. 
They consist of two parts —a circular groove and a great round 
stone with a hole in the centre. It is quite evident that the cir- 
cular stone ran on its edge in the groove. The stone is about 
six feet in diameter and a foot, more or less, thick; while the 
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groove describes a circle of about twenty-six feet in diameter. 
The groove is very shallow, being only about seven or eigh 
inches deep. These mills are numerous in Mongolia. The 
groove stones may be found put toa variety of uses by the 
present Mongol. Are stepping stones wanted for crossing a 
stream, these old groove stones are hunted up and brought into 
use; is a big stone wanted for almost any purpose, an oid groove 
stone is most likely to be the first one that offers; does it happen 
to be necessary to make a run for the water from the well to 
the watering trough, old groove stones are — with the curve 
reversed in alternate stones, the joints made water-tight with a 
packing of old felt, and there is a conduit, winding a little it is 
true, but more durable than the wooden trough itself; and in 
not a few cases poorer Mongols do without a trough at all, and 
water their few cattle from a run of these same groove stones 
placed end to end and joined as described above with felt. 

It is only in the less inhabited districts where no one wanted 
to use the stones that these rude mills can be seen entire. The 
question arises what were they meant to grind? It could hardly 
be grain. For grinding grain the stone wheel seems superflu- 
ously heavy and the immense diameter of the groove inconven- 
iently large. What else could it be that these bye-gone peopie 
wanted so badly to grind that they had to set up their cumber- 
some mills everywhere? Whatever it was that they wanted 
to grind, what persuaded them to give that mill so great a 
circumference, as about eighty feet? Would not a smaller cir- 
cumference have done equally as well? Are there any such 
mills used for anything at the present day. Or were these rude 
mills used by a semi-barbarous or half instructed people who 
did not know enough to make more convenient mills? 

These old cities, these old mills call up sad thoughts in the 
breast of the traveler in his lonely journey over the plain. 
They point to the fact that the land that is now desolate, desti- 
tute in many parts of cattle even, was once well peopled. Some 
ruthless force must have violently set back the hand of pro- 
gress. It is impossible to sympathize with the Mongols who 
rejoice in their land reclaimed from the possession of the invader, 
and as the traveler sees his silent string of camels winding 
along a road, in which with shuffling feet they tread on the now 
worn level foundations of the walls of houses, it is impossible 
not to think how much more attractive the landscape would 
look if thickly inhabited, even by a people who knew no betier 
than to set up mills twenty odd feet in diameter. 

2 
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WHO WERE THE MOUND BUILDERS?* 


BY CYRUS THOMAS. 


It is not my intention to attempt a_review of this important 
work in this article, the chief object I have in view being to call 
a.tention to the position taken in it on the question “ Who were 
the mound-builders? ” and to present a few additional reasons 
for believing that the position, which holds that the mounds 
were built by Indians, is correct. 

As indicating the diversity of opinion on this topic, we note 
the fact that simultaneously with the appearance of Professor 
Carr’s work, which is literally crowded with evidence in support 
of the position he takes,a paper is read before the Scientific 
Association, at Minneapolis, which carries back the mound- 
building age to the “ Champlain era,” or geologic period when 
the western plains were yet mostly lakes, when the loess bluffs 
were being heaped up, and the older river terraces were being 
formed. 

“ Who were the moind-builders?” We answer unhesitatingly, 
Indians — the ancestors of some, perhaps of several of the tribes 
of modern or historic times. 

In discussing this question, we start out with two admitted 
facts: First, That when the country was discovered by 
Europeans, it was inhabited by Indians only, of whose previous 
history we know nothing except what is gleaned from vague 
and uncertain traditions. Second, That we have no historical 
or other evidence, unless it be derived from the antiquities them- 
selves, that any other race or people than the Indians ever occu- 
pied this region previous to its discovery at the close of the 
fifteenth century. 

We enter the discussion, therefore, with at least a presump- 
tion in favor of the theory that these werks were built by In- 
dians. A presumption that must be overcome with some 
evidence to the contrary. _A presumption that renders every 
fact which indicates similarity between the Mound-builders and 
Indians in arts, customs, religion, modes of life, etc., an argu- 
ment in support of this theory. 

That the people who left behind them these monuments were to 
a certain degree sedentary, sustaining existence, chiefly, in part at 
least, by agriculture, must be conceded; that they had some kind 
of organization and government by means of which, force could 
be aggregated and controlled to a sufficient extent to build these 
works must be admitted, and that they had made sufficient ad- 
vance in the simpler arts to produce the implements, vessels 
and ornaments found in them (except such as are manifestly of 





*«“The Mounds of the Mississippi Valley Historica’ly Considered.”” By Lucien 
Carr. (1883.) 
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foreign origin) is evident. But does it follow as a necessary in- 
ference from these admissions, that they were not Indians? We 
think not. 

I cannot help wondering, as does Prof. Carr, why it is that so 
many intelligent writers, when discussing this question, have 
ignored the well known historical fact, that nearly all of the 
Indian tribes east of the Mississippi and some residing west of 
it, when first encountered by Europeans were cultivators of the 
soil and sedentary. Even so well informed and cautious a 
writer as Foster remarks:* “A broad chasm is to be spanned 
before we can link the mound-builders to the North American 
Indians. They are essentially different in their form of gov- 
ernment, their habits and their daily pursuits. The latter, 
since known to the white man, has spurned the restraints of 
sedentary life which attach to agriculture and whose require- 
ments in his view are ignoble.” 

Although having barbarous customs and indulging in many 
cruel practices from the earliest notices we have of them-—a 
fact equally true of the civilized races of Mexico and Central 
America — yet when first visited there was scarcely a tribe 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Lakes, and from the Atlantic 
to the borders of the western plains but had its fixed seat, its 
local habitation, and subsisted to a large extent upon the pro- 
ducts of agriculture. 

De Soto, in his entire march from Florida to the western part 
of Arkansas did not, as we judge from three narratives of his 
expedition, procure wild game sufficient to have lasted his party 
a single week, yet he traveled through this region for two years 
with an army, at first, of one thousand men and three hundred 
and fifty horses. Their chief and often only food was maize 
taken from the natives. 

The early voyagers along the Atlantic shore observed fields 
of this plant at almost every point where they landed. We 
have only to look in DeBry to see that the Indians of this sec- 
tion depended very largely upon agriculture for subsistence. 
John Smith and his colony depended for the preservation of 
their lives very largely on this fact. Jacques Cartier found the 
inhabitants of old Hochelaga, cultivating maize; La Salle found 
the same thing true in Illinois. But it is unnecessary for me to 
introduce any evidence on this point as Prof. Carr has so fuly 
covered the ground in his “Section I,” as to leave no one aln 
excuse for making a blunder on this point hereafter. The won- 
der is how any intelligent writer with such an abundance of 
testimony in his reach, should have gone astray in this respect. 

The early history of our country from the time of Cabeza de 
Vaca’s strange journey across the continent to the time of the 
removal of the tribes to the west side of the Mississippi, is full 





* Prehistoric Races, p. 347. 
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of evidence that the various tribes had fixed seats and deter- 
mined boundaries to their several territories so that they knew 
when they were trespassing on each other’s possessions. We ° 
find it in the narratives of De Soto’s expedition, in the discus- 
sions of the numerous treaties made with each other and with 
the whites. We find it alluded to even in poetry, fiction and 
painting. 

It is true that war parties were constantly wandering over the 
country, but this is not necessarily inconsistent with the idea of 
fixed homes and permanent dwelling places. 

We can not present in a single article the abundant proofs to 
be found on this point, but take for granted that it will be ad- 
mitted by the careful reader of our early history; we also refer 
the reader to Prof. Carr’s work where much testimony relating 
to this subject is given. 

The term “ Mound-builders,” though adopted from necessity, 
has proven a stumbling block in the way of progress in the 
study of our prehistoric remains, as it has come into such uni- 
versal use as to lead many, in fact, most writers who have 
directed attention to the subject, to speak of them and in fact to 
consider them as one people. 

We quote again from Dr. Foster, who may be taken as a 
representative of this class. * Speaking of the ancient works, 
he says: “While the character of these structures, as traced 
over wide areas, differs in minor particulars, still there is a 
general uniformity which stamps the authors as one people 
and subjects of one controlling government.” Yet, as everyone 
knows, who has studied these works with any care, the only 
similarity between the extremes in form and construction is the 
fact that they are built of earth. The effigy mounds of Wis- 
consin, the ordinary conical tumuli found in all parts of the 
country, the pyramidal and terraced mounds of the souihern 
states, and the enclosures of Ohio, differ so widely in every re- 
spect except that they are built of earth, that to speak of them 
as “ presenting a general uniformity ” is erroneous and mislead- 
ing. Between the extremes of forms and modes of construction 

resented in these works, we may insert most of the mounds of 
urope, Asia and the rest of the world. 

In addition to this fact the ancient works of our country, as 
we are now able to demonstrate, were erected for widely different 
purposes. Some of them, as most of the truncated, pyramidal, 
and terraced mounds of the south, are sites for temples, council- 
houses and residences; while a larger portion in the northern 
and central regions were intended solely as depositaries for the 
dead. The enclosures of Ohio and elsewhere were probably 
intended chiefly, or in part at least, for defense and security, 





*Prehistoric Races, p. 79. 
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while the small earthern rings in Tennessee and Southern Mis- 
souri mark the locations of houses or wigwams. 

The unfortunate term “sacred enclosures,” adopted by 
Squier and Davis, has been so generally accepted as indicative 
of the purpose for which a certain class of these works were 
erected, that it is looked upon as little short of heresy to doubt 
its propriety. Yet there is not a particle of proof to justify it; 
on the contrary all the facts ascertained indicate that they are 
the remains of fortifications or works of defense and security. 

Judging by all the data so far obtained relating to the form, 
internal structure and contents of these works, much of which 
has not yet been published, we perhaps are warranted in con- 
cluding that the following districts or areas were occupied by 
different peoples or tribes. As a matter of course we can only 
designate these areas in general terms. 

First. The Wisconsin district, or region of the emblematic 
or effigy mounds. 

Second. The Illinois or upper Mississippi district, embracing 
eastern Iowa, northwestern Missouri, and northern and central 
Illinois as far south as the mouth of the Illinois river. 
In this region the works are simple conical tumuli of 
small or moderate size, found on the uplands and ridges 
as well as on the bottoms, and were evidently intended 
chiefly as depositaries for the dead. They are further char- 
acterized by internal rude stone or wooden structures or 
layers; by the scarcity of pottery vessels; the frequent occur- 
rence of pipes, the presence of copper axes, etc. Enclosures 
and walls are of rare occurrence in this region. The skeletons 
found are usually extended and often covered or even encased in 
a hardened, mortar-like substance. 

Third. The middle area or Tennessee district, including 
southeast Missouri, northeast Arkansas, west and middle Ten- 
nessee, southern and western Kentucky and southern Illinois. 
This is pre-eminently the pottery region, the typical form being 
the gourd shaped vase. But this region is closely allied to, and 
appears to be, in fact, but a subdivision of the great southern 
district, and like it is distinguished from the northern sections 
by its larger mounds, many of which are pyramidal and trun- 
cated and often terraced, and which were beyond question, used 
as domiciliary mounds, and by the fact that they are mostly on 
the bottoms or level lands. Here we meet with repeated ex- 
amples of enclosures, though essentially disting from those of 
Ohio; also ditches and canals. 

From the Gulf district with which, as we have said, this is 
closely allied, it is distinguished chiefly, by the presence of stone 
graves or cists, by the small circular house sites, and the differ- 
ences in the pottery. 1n this district the carved stone pipes are 
much less common than in the northern, Ohio and Appalach- 
ian regions; it is here also that most of the image vessels of 
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pottery are found. Its works also furnish strong indications of 
at least two waves of population. 

Fourth. The Gulf district, including the southern half of Ar- 
kansas and all of the Gulf States. The distinguishing features 
here are the flat-topped, pyramidal mounds; systems of large 
ditches and canals; terraced mounds and the frequent occur- 
rence of burnt clay—- which had evidently formed the plaster- 
ing of houses—-in the mounds. The pottery of this region is 
also of superior quality, and generally more highly ornamented 
than that of the other sections; but the form and ornamentation 
of this ware, as well as the mounds themselves, as we enter the 
confines of Florida, indicate another subdivision of this great 
area. 

Fifth. The Ohio district which, although presenting several 
features in common with the southern sections, is distinguished 
by its great circular and square enclosures, the long parallel 
lines of earthen walls, the so-called “ altar mounds,” the numer- 
ous pipes found in the mounds, the character of the pottery, etc. 

Sixth. The Appalachian district, including western North 
Carolina, east Tennessee, and presumably southwestern Vir- 
ginia,-and eastern and central Kentucky. The characteristics 
which appear to distinguish this from most of the other districts 
seem to ally it to that of Ohio. These are the the numerous 
stone pipes, the altar-like structures found in some of the 
mounds, the use of mica plates in burial, etc. But the peculiar 
features are the mode of burial, the absence of pottery, the 
numerous polished celts found in the mounds, engraved shells, 
etc. 

The remains in Kentucky present several peculiarities which 
appear to be intermediate between those of this region and those 
of Ohio, but the data so far obtained are not sufficient to enable 
us to decide the point with certainty. 

Seventh. The Stew York district where the remains are now 
considered te be of Indian origin. 

There are also localities where there are indisputable éviden ces 
that one wave of population has been succeeded by another dif- 
fering radically from the first in habits, arts, modes of burial 
and other respects. A very marked instance of this kind was 
discovered last year in northeast Iowa. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, we are certainly jus- 
tified in concluding that the mound-builders belonged to several 
distinct tribes, as widely separated in their ethnic relations as the 
Indian tribes found inhabiting the country at the time of its dis- 
covery by the Europeans, 

The geographical distribution of these ancient works alone 
ought, as it seems to me, to lead to the same conclusion. It is 
scarcely possible that there could have been a nation of pre- 
Columbian times, without beasts of burden or domestic animals; 
not yet sufficiently advanced in the arts to build houses of brick or 
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stone, and evidently not above the Pueblo tribes in their culture 
status, yet with a central controlling power, governing villages 
and communities so widely separated as Wisconsin and Florida, 
New York and Louisiana. Even if we make due allowance for all 
the changes and migrations which occurred during the mound- 
building period, and for the differences in the ages cf the works 
it will not do away with this difficulty. We are therefore forced 
to the conclusion that the Mound-builders belonged to several 
different tribes or nations, which furnishes one strong argument 
in favor of the theory that they were Indians. 


THE HOUSES OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 


Up to the present time not a single house coeval with and 
bearing evident relation to these ancient works has been found. 
Though hundreds of groups of mounds, marking the sites of 
their villages, are to be seen scattered over the country, yet in 
none of all the number is there a single dwelling remaining. 
The inference is therefore irresistible that their houses were 
built of perishable materials; that they were not sufficiently ad- 
vanced in art to make use of stone or brick in building. So far, 
at least, the Mound-builders and Indians were alike. But this 
is not all that we can say in reference to their buildings. Al- 
though no examples of their houses remain, we ar enot left 
wholly in the dark in regard to them. 

In various localities, especially in middle and west Tennessee, 
southern Illinois and southeastern Missouri, the sites of thou- 
sands of them are yet distinctly marked by little circular, saucer- 
shaped depressions from twenty to fifty feet in diameter, each 
surrounded by a slightly raised earthen ring. By digging in 
the centre from one to three feet deep, we almost invariably find 
the ashes and hearth which mark the place where the fire was 
built, and often unearth fragments of vessels used in cooking, 
and the bones of animals whose flesh was used as tood. As 
the fire-place is invariably in the center and there is nothing 
found to indicate the use of a flue or chimney, we conclude there 
must have been an opening in the top of the dwelling or wig- 
wam for the escape of smoke, and that the form of the house 
was conical or dome-shaped. The ring of earth has doubtless 
been formed by the decay of the bark or other covering, and 
by the earth thrown around and against the base to keep out 
the water and to shield from the wind and cold in winter. 

We have in‘these remains evidences of customs and modes of 
life so strongly resembling thosé of some of the Indian tribes 
that no one can fail to note it. The circular form, the size, the 
central fire, the want of regularity in placing them, and the per- 
ishable materials of which they were made, are all indications 
pointing to one conclusion. 

But our testimony in regard to the dwellings of the Mound 
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builders is not yet exhausted, meager as it has generally been 
supposed to be. 
uring the explorations carried on by the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy the past two years in southeast Missouri, Arkansas and 
ississippi, especially in Arkansas, in hundreds of instances beds 
of hard burned clay containing impressions of grass and cane 
were observed. These were generally found one or two feet 
below the surface of low flat mounds, from one to two feet high, 
though by no means confined to these, as they were also ob- 
served near the surface of the large flat-topped and conical 
mounds. So common were these and so evidently the remains 
of houses that the explorers generally speak of them in their 
reports as “house sites.” 

As a general rule the strata occur in this order: first a top 
Jayer of soil from one to two feet thick, then a layer of burnt 
clay from four inches to a foot thick (usually from four to eight 
inches), and always broken into lumps — never in a uniform, 
unbroken bed—- below this a layer of ashes and charcoal in 
which are usually found fragments of pottery and occasionally 
whole vessels, stone chips, broken bones of animals, and other 
refuse; immediately below this sometimes a !ayer of hardened 
muck or dark clay; at this depth —in the mounds of the east- 
ern part of Arkansas—is usually found one and sometimes 
two skeletons, though seldom if ever charred. In two instances 
the charred remains of the poles of which the houses were built 
were found, and parts of two of the upright poles were discov- 
ered, still erect, in a large mound to which an addition had been 
made. Ina few instances the lines of the upright’ plastered 
walls were distinctly marked by the yet remaining base, and the 
burnt clay which had fallen down ina ridge instead of overina 
sheet as is usually the case. As evidence that the clay plaster- 
ing had often fallen over in a sheet, it was observed that the 
smooth side in some cases was down and the rough side up. 
In several cases this plastering had been stamped with an im- 
plement probably made of split cane of large size. Although 
these houses were in most instances circular, the remains of 
those of a square or rectangular form were also found. 

The reader will probably remember the description given by 
Prof. Swallow of a room formed of poles, lathed with split 
cane, plastered with clay, both inside and out, forming a solid 
mass, which he found in a mound in southeastern Missouri* 

The plastering, he informs us, was left rough on the outside 
but smooth on the inside, and some of it was burned as red and 
hard as a brick; while other parts were only sun-dried. Some 
of the rafters and cane laths were found decayed, some burnt 
to coal, and others rotted but the bark. The inner plastering 
was found flat on the floor of the room as it had fallen in, and un- 





*Eighth report Peabody. Museum, p. 7. 
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der it were the bones and pots, The statement made by Prof. 
Swallow that this plastering was sometimes painted has also 
been confirmed by the explorations under the Bureau of Ethnol- 


ogy. 

af is evident from these facts that these are the remains of 
the mound-builders’ houses, which were constructed of poles, 
lathed with split cane and plastered with heavy coats of stiff 
clay, precisely as were the houses of the Indians of that south- 
ern region in the early days of the French settlements. Al- 
though numerous authorities might be cited in proof of this 
statement I will refer to but two. 

Father Gravicr,* speaking of the Tounicas, says: “ Their 
cabins are round and vaulted. They are lathed with cane and 
plastered with mud from bottom to top, within and without, 
with a good covering of straw.” In one instance, in southern 
Arkansas, the charred remains of this straw covering was found 
buried under the fallen plastering. 

Henri de Tonti+ says the cabins of the Tensas were square, 
with the roof dome-shaped, and that the walls were plastered 
with mud to the height of twelve feet, and two feet thick. 

These facts, taken together with the historical evidence given 
by Professor Carr, appear to me so conclusive as to leave no 
possible room to doubt that the Indians were the builders of 
the mounds of that section, some of which are exceeded in 
dimensions orly by the great Cahokia mound in Illinois, and 
possibly the largest of the Etowah group, near Cartersville, 
Georgia. 

The largest of the Knapp group, near Little Rock, is nearly 
one hundred feet high. On the top of the second in size of this 
group (about sixty feet high and flat on top) several of these 
beds of burnt clay were found by the Bureau assistants. 

If we could trace De Soto’s route minutely, and with abso- 
lute certainty, we would be able, no doubt, to identify, so far as 
they remain, the mounds and other works of which the chron- 
iclers of his expedition speak; but unfortunately this cannot be 
done. Still there are some parts of it that can be determined 
within reasonable limits. For example, scarcely a doubt re- 
mains that he passed through the northern -part of Georgia, 
striking the head-waters of the Coosa river. The proof on this 
which I cannot stop to give, is so conclusive that we are 
ully warranted in assuming it to be a fact. 


Now, it so happens, that while in this region, he stopped at an 
Indian town (Guaxule) where the house of the Cacique was sit- 
uated on a mound which must have been of unusually large 
size, as itis spoken of as “high.” This, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, was the largest of the celebrated Etowah group near Car- 





*Shea’s ‘Early French Voyages on the Mississippi,” p. 135. 
t ** Historical Collection of Louisiana,” I, p. 61. 
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_ tersville. I am aware that Dr. C. C. Jones, our best authority 
on this subject, locates Guaxule in the southeast corner of Mur- 
ray county, but in this instance I think he is evidently in error. 

Garcilasso, who is our authority in this case, says:* “La 
casa estava en un cerro alto, como de otras semejentes hemas 
dicho. ‘Tenio toda ella al derredor un pascadero, que podian 
pasearse por el seis hombres juntos.” 

“The house was on a high hill (mound) similar to others 
we have alreaily mentioned. It had all around about it a road- 
way on which six men might march abreast,” 

his description is peculiar, and so far as Iam aware — and 
I have taken some pains to ascertain —-can apply only to the 
large mound near Cartersville. The words “similar to others 
we have already mentioned,” make it evident beyond a doubt 
that the “ hill” was an artificial one, and that the writer intends 
to convey this idea, and so far as I am aware, this is conceded. 
The “alto,” (high) in the mouths of the explorers, who were 
Garcilasso’s informants, indicates something more elevated than 
the ordinary mounds. But the “broad way (pascadero) all 
around it,” is the peculiar feature mentioned, which, if the work 
remains, ought to enable us to identify it. 

As Garcilasso wrote from information and not from p?rsonal 
observation, he often failed to catch from his informants a cor- 
rect notion of the things described to him; this is frequently ap- 
parent in his work, even where there is no reason to believe he 
is embellishing from his vivid imagination. In this case it is 
clear that he understood there was a terrace running entirely 
around the mound, or a roadway around the top outside of a 
rampart or stockade. Neither of these conclusions could have 
been correct as no such terrace has been found to any mound 
in or near that part of Georgia. Mounds with terraces are by 
no means rare, but those with terraces running entirely around 
them are of exceedingly rare occurrence in the United States, 
in fact, I doubt, if we omit a few cases of mounds on platforms 
in Mississippi and Arkansas, if such an one can be mentioned; 
at least not one of the kind has been found in or near Northern 
Georgia.t A walk around the summit would be an anomaly, 
and would have thwarted the very design the Indians had in 
view in building these large domiciliary mounds. 

Examining the largest mound of the Etowah group we find 
as I believe, a satisfactory explanation of this statement of the 
Inca who failed to catch exactly the idea his informants intended 
to convey. : 

“A roadway (pascadero) on which six men could walk 
abreast,” is evidently intended to convey the idea that it was 





* Hist. Fla. edition, 1723, lib. IIT. cap xx., p. 139. 


+I speak not only of what has been published but of special investigations recently 
made. 
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used as such and nct as a terrace as Jones supposes, and hence 
for the purpose of ascending the mound. 

The road way winding around and up the southern side of 
this large mound appears to me, (I speak from personal inspsc- 
tion ), to answer precisely the idea intended to be conveyed, which 
can not be truly affirmed so far as I can ascertain of any other 
mound near this part of De Soto’s*route. This roadway does 
not, and certainly never did, as the descriptions of it seem to. 
imply, reach to the top of the mound bv some twelve or fifteen 
feet. The rest of the ascent was probably made by steps or 
possibly by ladders which could be drawn up in case of an at- 
tack by anenemy. The mound is large and high and quite 
steep, presenting an imposing appearance that would doubtless 
attract the attention of the Spanish soldiers. The level top con- 
tains an area of about one acre. The tribe by which the group 
was built must have been strong in numbers and probably could 
easily send forth 500 warriors to greet the Liasaado. As 
Garcilasso must have learned of this mound from his inform- 
ants, and has described it according to the impression conveyed 
to his mind, we are justified in accepting his statement as a fact. 

I am therefore satisfied the work alluded to is none 
other than the large mound near Cartersville, Gecrgia, and that 
here we can point to the spot where the unfortunate Adalantado 
rested his weary limbs and where the ambassadors of the noted 
Cacica of Cutifachiqui delivered their final message. If I am 
correct in conclusion we have just grounds for attributing the 
next to the largest mound in the United States to the Indians. 

Prof. Carr, in the tenth report to the Peabody Museum and 
the work mentioned at the head of this article, quotes authori- 
ties tending to show that the Cherokees were formerly in the 
habit of erecting mounds, and gives several reasons in the 
former for believing that some at least of the mounds of East 
Tennessee were thrown up by them. My space will not per- 
mit me to discuss this opinion, but I certainly agree with him. 
The exnlorations recently made in this section and in Western 
North Carolina by the assistants of the Bureau of ethnology 
under my charge have brought to light sufficient data on this 
point, as I believe, to confirm beyond reasonable question this 
supposition. 

As I can not allude to all of the numerous facts which indicate 
that the mounds are to be attributed to the Indians in a single 
article, I will close by adding that there are a number of valid 
reasons for believing that the stone graves (the box-shaped ones 
made of stone slabs) are to be attributed chiefly to the Shaw-. 
nees. 
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ANCIENT HEARTHS. 

In 1838, Col. C. Whittlesey, in making an examination of the 
fluviatile deposits on the Ohio river, at Portsmouth, saw in 
two places, the remains of very ancient fires. These remains 
were covered by gravel, sand and clay to a depth of fifteen 
feet.* 

The above is, as far as I am advised, the earliest reference to 
these interesting vestiges. Since then, however, similar discov- 
eries have been made in other parts of the Ohio valley, several 
of which are noticed in the geological reports of Indiana. 

One'of these hearths was discovered recently on lands belong- 
ing to Mr. Isaac Lesher, one-half mile south of Alexanders- 
ville, and about one mile east of the Great Miami river. 

With a view of conveying a clearer conception as tothe situa- 
tion of these interesting evidences of primitive man, I will pre- 
sent a brief description of the geological surroundings. 

This terrace which is about three miles in length, and one and 
one-half in breadth, is characterized by a yellow, sandy soil, un- 
der which we find yellow clay several feet in depth, which re- 
poses on the drift or gravel. The above is therule, but an 
exception occurs at the southern extremity of the terrace, which 
is characterized by a belt of black soil, extending from the river 
to the eastern boundary of the terrace, a length of two miles, 
with an average width of a half mile. This formation — which 
still serves as a flood plain for the accumulated waters from the 
adjacent hills — presents features singularly analogous to the 
filled-up glacial channels of southern Ohio. The hearth was 
discovered in this black belt, situated 205 yards from the base 
of the hills, from which point they recede southward, resulting 
ina prolongation of the terrace, and merging into a deep and 
narrow valley, which serves as an outlet for the accumulated 
waters of an extensive contiguous area. As the fall is 
very considerable, the periodical torrents rush forward with 
resistless impetuosity, annually increasing the width and depth 
of the channel, and finally exposed the long-buried remains. 

In company with Mr. Lesher I visited this locality a few 
weeks ago, and by his efficient co-operation made a thorough 
exploration of it. The hearth was situated near the base of the 
bank which, at this poiat, is six feet and three inches in height, 
and presents a clear vertical section which consists of black sur- 
face soil about two feet deep, gradually blending into a brown 
‘deposit three feet deep, apparently of the same constituent prin- 





* Foster’s Prehistoric Races of the United States. 
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ciples. This reposes on yellow clay, from which it is distin- 
guished by a sharply marked outline. On this clay, which 
extends to the gravel four feet below the bottom of the channel, 
the hearth was situated. The following are its distinguishing 
features: 

It consists of a black mass of soil (which is susceptible of 
almost infinite subdivision into angular particles), charcoal, and 
small granules of a bright brown color. Over the entire sur- 
face was speada layer of small fossiliferous limestones burned to. 
a red color and exceedingly friable. 

The hearth was one foot deep in the center, thinning out to 
the margin, ard covered an area four feet in diameter. Depth 
of the overlying mass five feet three inches. There was no dis-. 
turbance of the superimposed materials. Moreover, a large ex- 
tent of the south and west walls of a square enclosure (part of 
the Alexandersville group) is located on this formation. 

Although we may not claim for these vestiges an antiquity 
coeval with those discovered and described by Col. Whittlesey, 
yet the testimony is clear as to the occupancy of this valley 
before it cota its present outlines, and of course anterior to 
the event of the mound builders. One of these hearths was dis- 
covered some years ago in the village of Sunsbury, fourteen 
miles southwest of Dayton, in the valley of Big Twin, ata depth 


of nine feet, in transported gravel. It was situated near the 
base of an immense diluvial bluff. 

These hearths, as far as I know, present no evidence of sur- 
face accumulations, and those heretofore discovered on or near 
the surface, present the same peculiar features. 

ALEXANDERSVILLE, O., 1883. S. H. Brinkx.ey. 





THE MOQUIS INDIANS. 


Dr. YARROW: 

Sir—In compliance with your request that I tell you some 
thing of the Moquis Indians, of Arizona, or rather something of 
my observations while I was in their country for the last eighteen 
months, I would offer the following: 

To begin, I found them a very peculiar people, in many re- 
spects differing from any other brench of human nature with 
which I have ever been in contact. 

As a general rule they are small of stature, symmetrical in 
form, in features regular with a common comeliness of face, and 
pleasant expression of countenance; some of whom, both male 
and female, are regular beauties, as if chiseled by the best 
masters, but with all an evident decline in physical and mental 
powers, in a word, the remnant of a once powerful race or 
division of humanity, from whence they come, still presenting 
some evidences of a superior civilization. 
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I will mention some of their habits and customs. They inva- 
‘riably live in Pueblos or houses during winter and the cold days 
‘of fall and spring. Their houses are of the usual form, and 
their places of ingress and egress formerly was through the 
roof, approached by ladders, and at nightfall, when the family 
was oan ely in, the ladders were drawn up so that curious or ma- 
licious neighbors could not so easily invade the sanctity of their 
homes, as is sometimes done in more enlightened communities. 
Recently, however, they have adopted | the style of having 
doors in the walls, which is more convenient. The rooms are 
small, and generally kept clean and comfortable for themselves; 
dirt floors, covered in many instances with sheep-skins, espe- 
‘cially when white men visit in the best families. 

I found them quite hospitable, and much pleased with my visits 
to their families. They live strictly in families. The husband 
and wife provide and care for their own offspring, and are very 
domestic, loving their children tenderly. Their notions of the 
marital relations between husband and wife are not as good as 
they should be, as they are often broken up, frequently from 
merely the incompatibility of tempers, the only cause of sepa- 
ration. 

The men are remarkable for their gallantry in not requiring 
‘their women to labor in their fields during cropping time. True 
some of them volunteer to work some when the crop is to be 
taken in and housed for the winter supply; and in many other 
ways the women are kindly treated by the men. 

They are in a general way temperate, industrious, frugal and 
almost covetous, but detest their thievery amongst themselves. 

The women own the houses, the sheep, goats, chickens, pigs, 
and the dogs, all the crops raised as soon as gathered and stored 
for family use, in fact they own and control nearly all the fam- 
ily possess, except the horses, which are mostly owned by the 
men, although the women may, and often do, acquire property 
in them. 

They have a civilization peculiarly Moqui which we magnan- 
imously denominate half civilized,— which is all of that. 

In religion we say they are Pagan. They worship the sun. 
They say their religion is the truth, that in the center of the sun 
dwells the Great Father, the ove great spirit, who gave to them 
all the good they ever had, and have, and from whom will come 
all they hope for in the future — that his blessings are conveyed 
to them by the rays of the sun’s light and heat, and no limit to 
the amount of talk,.it seems, can change that belief. Though 
they are willing to join any church that will supply them with 
flour, sugar, coffee and tobacco, they do that for the sake of ac- 
commodation, that is all. 

Who are they, and where did they come from, is said to be 
‘the mystery. Well, this much we may consider settled, they 
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are one branch of the human family —the next proposition is 
not so easily solved. Where did they come from? that is the 
question. From my stay in their country of over eighteen 
months, and putting all my observations together, I have ar- 
rived at the opinion that they are allied to the Egyptian family 
of men, and are the fag end of the numerous anc powerful peo- 
ple, who overrun this continent at one time. 

Their ruins are found in many localities throughout the 
country, in the shape of mounds, cliff houses, the imple- 
ments of husbandry, domestic utensils, stone and copper axes 
and pottery, and the implements of war, in the shape of battle- 
axes, bows, and quivers filled with arrows. The story in the 
Jewish system of religion of the temptation of the woman by 
the serpent, they have incorporated in their system in a peculiar 
form, which is at this day commemorated in their great rattle- 
snake dance, with the desire to appease the serpent. This dance 
I witnessed last August, in the village of Walpi. I believe they 
are the descendants of the mound-builders and cliff-dwellers of 
long gone years. All these things, with other matters of ob- 
servation, such as their politeness, and frequent fine touches of 
refinement which I could see, but cannot describe in the space 
allotted to this letter, so as to be appreciated, but are sufficient 
to impress my mind of their alliance to the ancient Egyptians, 
once the most enlightened division of the human race of whom 
anything definite is known. The great question, I think, is to 
determine in what locality, or in what country did the human 
family originate. Settle that, and then can soon be settled the 
question, whether the Egyptians were Moquis from North Amer- 
ica, or the Moquis were Egyptians from the banks of the river 
Nile. 

‘The foregoing are some of my observations of these people. 
I know I have but crude ideas on the subject, and badly jumbled 
up, and the ideas, perhaps, peculiarly my own, drawn from what 
I saw and learned of them, but satisfactory until I learn some- 
thing better. I am, very respectfully, 


Joun H. Sutrivan.* 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10, 1882. 





MANNER OF PRESERVING MOUND BUILDERS’ RELICS. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 
DEAR Str—The former letter written in answer to your com- 
munication to Prof. Baird was a true statement of facts in regard 


to the mound explorations so far as they relate to the point 
made by you. 





_* The above letter was forwarded to the editor of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN by 
direction of Major J. W. Powell, of the Ethnological Bureau, and is published with- 
out note or comment. 
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In answer to your inquiries in your letter of January 8, 1884 
just received, I would state: 

First. That our field assistants are required to make notes, at 
the time the specimens are collected, of the precise locality where 
they are found, whether in graves, in mounds, surface finds or 
donated, and to carefully number them and transmit catalogues 
with each shipment in which these facts are given opposite the 
respective numbers. 

Second, As soon as received the specimens are catalogued 
with the Smithsonian numbers and the original field numbers, so 
that by reference to the catalogue at any time the precise 
locality where the specimens were found may be known; and 
when the report of operations is published, the form, character, 
and particulars of the mounds as also of the topography where 
they were obtained will be known. 

Although most of the specimens will, I presume, go into the 
general collection, special care has been taken to have them so 
carefully marked and numbered that by reference to the cata- 
logue any specimen referred to can be picked out and the pre- 
cise locality in which and circumstances under which it was 
found ascertained. The specimens we collect are kept well in 
hand until this accuracy is assured, and duplicate catalogues 
made so that antiquarians can rely implicitly on what is stated 
in regard to them. 

The filed catalogues, as a matter of course, will not be pub- 
lished, but will, I presume, be subject to inspection by those de- 
siring to ascertain the history of any given specimen, or by 
referring to the secretary of the Smithsonian institution, this infor- 
mation can be obtained. A general catalogue (well illustrated) 
of the collections of the past year has been prepared and will be 
published by the Bureau of Ethnology. 

A few of the more remarkable mound collections have been 
kept separate, those from each mound together, and I under- 
stand it is Prof. Baird’s intention to keep them so. These in- 
clude the engraved shells, stone pipes, iron specimens found in 
certain North Carolina mounds. 

So you see, every possible precaution to insure the identity 
and preserve the correct history of the collections made by the 
Bureau has been taken. 

Let me add further that our assistants are paid for the time 
they are employed, and not according to ‘the collections made, 
and that I have endeavored to impress upon them that one chief 
object the bureau has in view is to ascertain all the facts possible 
in regard to the mounds and other ancient monuments of our 
country. This, in fact, is one of the chief points Major Powell, 
who has charge of the Bureau of Ethnology, has kept con- 
tinually in view in these explorations. 
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Turning now to the report, we find after the description of the 
locality, group, etc., the following: 

“ One large mound, seventy feet in diameter and ten feet high, 
was still unexplored. This I opened. It had been considerably 
defaced, especially on the west side. According to tradition, it 
was a noted burial place with the Indians, which was certainly 
confirmed by the result.” 

“ The surface or top layer was composed of sand and soil to the 
depth of some three or four feet. Scattered through this in almost 
every part ofthe mound, were found human skeletons in various 
stages of decay, and in different positions, but mostly stretched 
horizontally on the back. Scattered among these remains were 
found numerous fragments of blankets and clothing, but too 
much decayed to preserve any specimens; human hair, one cop- 
per kettle, three copper bracelets, one silver locket, ter silver 
bracelets — one having the word “ Montreal” stamped on it, 
and another the letters “A. B.;” two silver ear-rings, ten or twelve 
silver brooches, one copper (or silver) finger-ring, one double 
silver cross, one knife-handle and one battered bullet. In fact, 
the top layer, to the depth of three or four feet, seemed to be 
packed as full of skeletons as possible without doubling them, 
and even that had been resorted to in some places.” 

“Carrying the trench down to the original surface of the 
ground, I found near the center, at the bottom, a single skeleton 
of an adult, in the last stages of decay, and with it two stone 
scrapers, a stone drill, fragments of river shells and fragments of 
a mammoth tusk. The earth below the thick upper layer was 
mixed with clay and ashes, or some other substance evidently 
different from the surrounding soil, but not so hard as the mor- 
tar-like material found in the mounds on the bluff.” 

° Very respectfully, yours, 


Cyrus THOMAS. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12, 1884. 





ORIGIN OF “ BANGS,” 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


I enclose you a newspaper clipping written by Dr. A. G. 
Smythe, of Lee county, Mississippi, with whom I am now in 
correspondence. It gives an account of a style of wearing the 
hair among the Creeks and Cherokees 50 years ago, and pre- 
cisely similar to the present style among white ladies, 

H. S. HuLBErT. 


CRAWFORD, Mississippi, January 24, 1884, 


In a late isssue of Zhe Clarion, there is an article, on 
““Woman’s Bangs,” in which it is said there is no satisfactory 
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account of the origin or history of that institution. By your 
permission for the benefit of your fair readers, I will attempt to 
give some account of its use, if not of its origin. 

Having spent a large part of my boyhood and early manhood 
upon the borders and in the territories of the Muscogee or Creek 
Indians, in what is now Eastern Alabama, I became familiar 
with the habits and language of the tribe, one of which was the 
custom of wearing the hair in the style and fashion, known as 
“Bangs,” in civilized and fashionable life by the maidens of the 
present time. Whether it isthe custom of that tribe at present in 
the Indian Territory west of the Mississippi, I do not know, but 
it was as common with the fashionable young squaws of tribes 
in the east from the year 1828 to 1838, as it now is among 
the fair votaries of fashion in civilized life. It was also the cus- 
tom of the Cherokees. 

I remember seeing one young white woman wearing hair in 
that fashion, in Altoona, Georgia, in the year 1838, and calling 
the attention of the spectators to it at the time (she was in a 
dance), I asked the questions, as to whether it was likely to 
become the style; little thinking that it would so become after 


forty years. A. G,. SMYTHE. 
O_p Corona, Mississippi, March 26, 1883. 


COPPER RELICS IN THE MOUNDS OF WISCONSIN. 


Dr. Hoy, Sr: 

Dear Sir — Knowing that for years the works of the mound 
builders have been closely studied by you, allow me the pleas- 
ure of describing to you a few particulars in regard to a mound 
opened by me in 1870. Whenan uncle of mine, by the name of 

avis, was trapping on Root river, in the town of Raymond, 
Racine county, he discovered two small mounds on the north- 
west quarter of section 15. The mounds were situated on the 
east bank of the river, above high-water mark, yet very near 
to the stream, on a sand bank. One was part eaten away 
by the stream, and the other, situated a few rods away, was 
‘covered with hazel brush, with a few large trees standing near 
by. The mounds were each about ten feet across, and two and 
a half feet above the level of the surrounding ground. We 
concluded to open the remaining mound; so after removing the 
hazel brush, and digging about three feet through sand and 
roots, we came to a bed of hard blue clay, which we threw out 
in chunks, Beneath the clay we came to a sort of cavity, con- 
taining fragments of bone and dark streaks of earth, which 
marked the location of what had once been a human form. 
From the appearance of what remained we came to the conclu- 
Sion that the person must have been buried in a sitting posture; 
for we found a tooth or two where, apparently, the pelvis was 
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located, which must have dropped from the jaw above. By 
exercising care we might have preserved a complete cast of 
the interred, in the hard clay surrounding him. Near the cen- 
ter of the mound we found a copper kettle, with a hole in its 
bottom; within the kettle there was a quantity of dark earth, 
which was composed mustly of vegetable matter: being such 
a shapeless mass we were unable to determine just what it 
might have been. The kettle was about six inches across, 
with straight sides, it had ears and no bale, and in one place 
on its side, where there had been a hole, there was a rivet 
inserted, made of copper. The kettle was badly rust eaten, 
and when new must have been very thin. Mr. Davis either 
disposed of it or took it away with him, and where it is re- 
mains a mystery. We also found a copper spear head, and 
two irregular pieces of copper. The spear head was about three 
inches long, with a rivet hole in the shank. The pieces of cop- 
per show marks of pounding. They contain particles of silver 
and quartz, which show that they were never smelted. -I am in 
ossession of them. We, before restoring the mound, dug a 
oot or two in each direction, but found nothing more. 
Very truly yours, 


Eo. A. WEsT. 
RACINE, Wis. Jan., 15, 1882. 





Editor of The American Antiquarian: 


I have recently added to my collection a crescent-shaped cop- 
per, found in Hebron, Wisconsin, and a knife from Lima, Rock 
county, Wisconsin. This last specimen presents a peculiarity 
which seems to me worthy of notice, inasmuch as it does not 
appear in anything I have seen before. The specimen is six 
and three-fourths inches in length, its greatest width eleven- 
sixteenths of an inch. The blade does not differ from the type 
commonly found in this section, but the haft, which is an inch 
and a half long, instead of being turned up into a socket, as is 
usually the case, has upon one side five distinct notches, made 
by hammering, and intended to serve in holding it firmly when 
lashed to the handle. These notches have an average depth of 
one-sixteenth of an inch. If any of your readers have seen 
anything similar, I should be pleased to know it. 

W. P. CLARKE. 


MILTON, Wisconsin, 





STONE MOUNDS IN THE KENAWHA VALLEY. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


DEar Str—I would like to call your attention to a peculiar class. 
of mounds in West Virginia that have never received much atten- 
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tion from antiquarians. I learn from the newspapers that a 
paper was read and discussed at a late meeting of the Anthropo- 
logical Society at Washington, D. C., on stone mounds and 
graves in Hampshire county, West Virginia, and also found in 
other parts of the state. The writer takes the ground that there 
was an intermediate race between the Mound Builders and the 
Indians, but I have seen only a brief notice of the paper. 
Hampshire county is on the eastern slope of the Alleghanies. I 
have noticed these mounds in this vicinity. On Big Wheeling 
creek, perhaps twenty miles from the Ohio river, there were the 
remains of a village when the country was settled in 1793 that 
was covered by a young growth of timber; there were several of 
these stons.mounds near it. They were made of stones gathered 
off the top of the ground; such as one man could carry, piled up 
loosely in the shape of a mound. Many bones were found under 
them. It appeared that earthenware had been manufactured ex- 
tensively. Their implements are said to be superior to those 
used by the Indians. The ground near the village was covered 
with human bones when the country was first settled, indicating 
that the inhabitants had been massacred. Over in Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, there is a still more extensive ruin of the 
same people. Near Cannonsburg, same county, a church was 
built, the records say, chiefly from stone,taken from an Indian 
mound near by. While the Mound Builders occupied the rivers’ 
front, these are between the Ohio and Monongahela rivers, back 


from the main rivers. Yours, etc., W.C. Srewart. 
FRIADELPHIA, Ohio County, W. Va., Jan. 2, 1884. 


ON A TURTLE-MOUND IN BELOIT.* 


The relics of the mound builders which have many peculiar 
features in our state, are being so rapidly destroyed by a mater- 
ial civilization, that any facts in regard to them which come into 
the possesion of any one, should be carefully preserved. 

Portions of a human skeleton having been found in a so- 
called Turtle mound in Beloit, by a company of my former 
students, I have collected by inquiry and observation the facts 
in regard to this mound as far as I have been able. 

About half a mile north of the college grounds upon the east 
side of Rock river, and on a bluff overlooking the river, is a 
cluster of twelve mounds, somewhat thickly crowded together. 
They occupy an area 500 to 600 feet in length and 200 in width, 





* This article was prepared by Prof. Eaton, of Beloit College a short time before 
his death. It was placed in the hands of the editor by Prof. Emerson a year or two 
since. It is given ove under correspondence as containing useful information which 
should not be lost. 
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the longer being parallel with the river. Three of them are of 
imitative shapes and might be called Turtle mounds. Of the 
others four are conical and five elipsoidal. 

They are figured in Dr. Lapham’s Smithsonian Contributions, 
Vol. VII, 1855, and are alluded to by him in a brief paragraph, 
P- 33. 

The largest of these is a Turtle mound, being a little north of 
the center of the group. The body is sixty-four feet long and 
the tail 52, the body being about three feet high. 

The opening was made at random in the head, a little in front 
of the central line of the frontlegs. The question of interest at- 
tached to this mound is whether this burial was a primitive or 
secondary one, for, as I understand, it is supposed the conical 
mounds alone were used for sepulcheral purposes by the mound 
builders, and that the mounds of imitative shapes are the oldest. 

The excavation was through black loam, resembling that 
which forms a thin layer upon the gravel drift of which the hill 
consists. This seems, therefore, to be an exception to the general 
statement made by Dr. Lapham, that “the animal shaped 
mounds and accompanying oblongs and ridges are composed of 
whitish clay or of the subsoil of the country,” while it corres- 
ponds with his statement that “the burial mounds are usually 
composed of black mould or loam.” Whether the earth was 
scraped up from the immediate neighborhood, it is difficult to 
say. If there is a depression around the mound it is too slight 
to enable one to assert its existence positively. 

The bones were found after excavating about three feet. 
Those who made the excavations said the earth was packed 
very tightly, especially just above the bones. They also said 
that above the bones was a layer of gravel. Upon a subsequent 
visit I could not find any traces of this gravel, but it may have 
been covered up by the earth thrown out afterwards, and I have 
no reason to doubt the statement. 

That the body was buried on or very near the original surface 
of the ground is evident from the fact, that after the bones had 
been removed, at a subsequent visit, I found a piece of the 
tibia still imbedded. Then below was one foot of the dark earth, 
then eight inches of gravel and then fine sand. Going outside 
a few feet beyond the line where the slope of the mound crossed 
the sand the same order was found, viz., one foot of soil, eight 
inches of gravel and then fine sand. 

This would seem to imply both that the body was buried on 
the natural surface and that the material of the mound was not 
scraped up from the immediate vicinity. 

The bones consisted of the left foot, of the frontal bone, and 
parts-of the two perietal bones of the skull. They were very 
fragile and only held together by the earth contained in them. 
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Most of the teeth were present, imbedded in the earth inside the 
skull. They were in good condition. Twelve or more pieces of 
bones were found, among which were recognized a part of the 
tibia and humerus, also parts of either ulna, radius or fibula. 
There were several phalanges and a few very visible pieces of the 
bones of the pelvis, a part of one of the sockets for the former 
being found. 

The body was evidently not interred in an extended position, 
for the bones were together, the pieces of the skull resting on 
some of the other bones. 

A few very small pieces of red pottery were found, also the 
jaw of a small carniverous animal. There were no implements 
of any kind. 

I leave the subject without expressing an opinion as to the 
age of the interment, for there are doubtless those present, who 
are better able to render one than I am, and all the known facts 
are now before you. S. Eaton. 


THE GREAT SERPENT MOUND. 
Editor American Antiquarian : 


DeEar Strn—Some time agoI received from you a report of the 
State Archzological Society and a circular in which many im- 
portant questions were asked relative to the antiquities of the 
State of Ohio. I will try to answer some of your questions. Three 
miles east of this place, situated on the Bush-creek, there is a 
place which seems to have once been the village or abiding 
place of an ancient people long before this state or country was 
settled by the whites. There have been discovered here many 
skulls, and parts of skeletons, also pottery, stone-axes, arrow 
heads, teeth of all kinds, pipes and other articles. And on the 
hill overlooking said place is a mound, the size of which I do 
not remember as it has been a long time since I saw it, but I 
think it is about 109 fzet high by 20 feet through and stands all 
alone in a forest. There are large trees growing on this mound. 

One and a half miles east of this place is, what is known as 
the “ Great Serpent,” the length of which is several hundred 
yards. The serpent seems to have been placed or made here as 
a guard over the graves of the dead of this peculiar people. 

Two miles south-west of this there is a place known as the 
“Old Fort.” This is a stone circle, but not a stone wall. The 
circle is made of loose stones and dirt, and encloses many acres 
of land. Many relics are found here. Stone, axes, fleshers, 
spear heads, tomahawks, ornaments, pipes and pendants. Mr. 
J. W. Thoroman, of Dunkinsville, Ohio, has a small collection 
in which can be seen a large stone pipe made to represent a 
deer head. He has also specimens of pottery, teeth, etc. I 
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have never made any collections of this kind, but think I will in 
the future. If I find anything I think will be of interest to you 
I will write to you. In the future, if I could be of any service 
to you, please write to me and I will answer all your questiors 
as far as I can. Respectfully, J. W. Traber. 


DUNKINSVILLE, Ohio, Adams County. 


HUMAN FOOT PRINTS IN NICARAGUA. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 

My Dear Sir: Ina recent trip to Managua for the Peabody 
Museum, to examine the human footprints found there in one of 
the quarries, now being worked for building purposes, I uncov- 
ered six rows of impressions, breaking through a layer of rock 
seven inches thick, over a space of six yards by two. Under 
this was a layer of black sand with an average thickness of one 
inch, resting on a layer of friable rock from one and one-half to 
two inches thick, covering the surface of the lowest layer of rock 
found in the quarry. Below this thin layer was a thin deposit ot 
volcanic sand and gravel, filling up the inequalities caused by 
the impressions, with an average of one inch in thickness, as 
seen in the side cuttings. 

The rock seems to owe its formation to a volcanic detritus, 
and ash brought down after the first volcanic eruption. I cannot 
account in any other way, for its original plasticity, as but little 
clay could reach the surface, if the eruption covered the neigh- 
borhood with rock and ash—evidenced in many places of a large 
district where this kind of rock occurs. Impressions of leaves 
and stems occur on the under surface, denoting an absence of 
forest at the point worked. The upper surface is nearly level, 
with a barely perceptible dip toward the lake shore — distant 
some 300 yards, and whose waters must have formerly occupied 
— or overflowed at times of high water, as some of the aquatic 
plants, common in the marshy districts, are among the impres- 
sions preserved. 

The footprints are from one-half to three inches in depth, con- 
sequently not made, as some had judged, by a people, fleeing 
from an inundation. In those exposed there is no length of 
stride to indicate it, and in the many removed by the owner of 
the quarry, none exceeded eighteen inches. Some of the im- 
pressions are nearly closed, the soft surface falling back into the 
impression, and a crevice about two inches in width is all one 
sees, and my first glance at some parallel to one less deep, gave 
me an idea that the owner of the latter was using a stave to as- 
sist him in walking. In some the substance flowed outward, 
leaving a ridge around it — seen in one secured for the museum; 
the stride is variable, owing to size of person, and the changing 
nature of surface passed over. The longest one uncovered was 
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seventeen inches, length of foot ten inches, and width four 
inches, feet arched, steps in a right line, measured from center 
of heel to center of great toe over three steps. The people 
making them were going both ways in a direction consonant to 
that of the present lake shore E. and W. more or less. The nearly 
level surface extending around the neighborhood of the quarry 
prevented me from judging as to the nature of or mode of ar- 
rival other than that mentioned. As far as worked out, the thick- 
ness varied but little from twenty-eight to thirty inches. Follow- 
ing the inequalities of the primitive soil, the perpendicular cut- 
tings on the southern and eastern faces of the quarry above the 
layers mentioned, show in only one place a barely perceptible 
dip to the east. The layer removed was covered by one of hard 
clay, with streaks of white pumice stone beneath and mingled 
with its lower surface—thickness seen in the cutting twelve 
inches; above this was a layer of ash, slate colored, very hard, 
seen in the cuttings along the Masaya road, and also between 
Granada and Jinotepe—west of latter place, 15 feet in thickness, 
under 15 feet of loam. In the location worked was only 14 
inches, mixed with stems of plaats and leaves on and near its 
under surface. Above this ashy formation are four successive 
layers of rock, similar to the lower one and are being used for 
building. The lowest averages 28 inches; the others from 17 
to 20 inches. The detritus separating the layers is insignifi- 
cant. Saw many blocks, and found cavities formerly occupied 
by stems ot plants, but none have leaves like the lowest layer. 
I think these layers were the results of different eruptions. 
The clay deposit one of repose. 

The depth from the surface of the impressions was 14 feet 10 
inches — not counting the surface soil, the strides from 11 to 17 
inches. I would mention that later, the purchaser of 
those remaining uncovered, intends removing them to Europe 
and will be able to give a correct estimate of each. He kindly 
gave me permission to remove two. Had he not purchased the 
site, only the story of their occurrence could be relied on to 
prove man’s antiquity here. 

It is useless to speculate on the lapse of time that has passed 
since their occurrence. Experts in geology may give approxi- 
mate dates. 

Before examining them I was inclined to believe they were 
coevil with those at San Rafael, but am now convinced that they 
are in an entirely different formation. The former occurs on 
seaimentary rock of that locality. One human footprint asso- 
ciated with those of a tiger on hard volcanic rock, on the banks 
of Grand river, at Pinon, west of Jinotepe is now easily explained. 
I went in May to cut it out and found the place covered by 
water, but intend visiting San Rafael to procure specimens from 
them. Unlike those at Nevada the people of this region needed 
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no covering to protect their feet from a rigorous climate. The 
discovery is unique and worth recording. 
With respect I beg leave to remain truly ycurs, 
Earv Fiint, M. D. 
Rivas, Nicaragua, Jan. 7, 1884. 





CORNISH ANTIQUITIES. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


The question has been asked me, what account I have to give 
to American friends of the rude dwelling at Gurnaud’s Head 
(on the north coast of Cornwall, some ten miles from the Lands 
End, England), also of the huts at Bosullow, recently inspected 
by the Pensance Antiquarian Society. 

As to the former, I should say that great caution should be 
used before expressing any positive opinion, but my own impres- 
sion is that it is a more modern edifice than is commonly sup- 
posed, though very rude and built in an ancient style. Dr. 
Mitchell’s splendid work, ‘“ The Past in the Present,” ought to 
make us very cautious in supposing that a building is ancient 
because it is rude. Dr. Mitchell proves that even at the present 
day, in this age of railways, telephones and photographs, there 
are people in Scotland who make and use stone implements, 
which might, if dug up, be thought to belong to the stone ages! 
Archzologists who do not know the primitive habits and cus- 
toms of peasantry in remote parts of Europe, and even of the 
British Isles, have no idea how many archaic customs, and even 
implements larger in out-of-the-way places. I myself could add 
extensively to Dr. Mitchell’s interesting list by my own obser- 
vations in Eastern Europe and even in Cornwall. The primitive 
Aryan is not so extinct as people supposed. There are people 
now living in Europe who dress very much as their ancestors 
did in the days of Herodotus, who, although Christians, invoke 
heathen gods and the forces of nature, offer sacrifices, make 
children and cattle pass between fires, have their property in 
common (belonging to the Mir or Commune). Till a few years 
ago there were cave dwellers in England (in the Worcestershire 
caverns) and Dr. Mitchell says they still exist in Scotland. So 
in an archaic and in some points very conservative country like 
Cornwall, one ought to be slow in pronouncing a building pre- 
historic because it is rude and singular. 

The British village of Bosullow is undoubtedly ancient, though 
how ancient it is difficult to say. If not before Julius Casar’s 
landing in Britain it is probably of the type of dwelling which 
existed before that age. I have heard it suggested that it may 
have been a Culdee monastery of the Brito-Celtic monks of S. 
Columbia, but I see no reason to suppose it connected with any 
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Christian church. The characteristic of these ancient British 
dwellings is their circular form. The Britons built in circles, 
the Romans in squares. We have adopted the Roman theory 
of architecture, but there are people in Cornwall and elsewhere 
who think there is something in favor of the circular system. 
At any rate, it is natural, like the nests of birds and other ani- 
mals, which are rarely square. W. S. Lacy Szyrsma. 


THE COLORS OF THE WINDS. 


Letter to London Academy. Nov. 3, 1883——I1 see that in the 
Academy of August 18, Mr. Whitley Stokes has called attention 
to the colors assigned to the winds and to the cardinal points 
from which they blow. He refers to an article by Dr. Brinton 
in the Folk-lore Journal, Vol.i., p. 246, where the colors assigned 
to the different points of the horizon by the Central American 
nations are discussed. In an interesting article on the “Navajos 
Mythology,” which has just been sent to me by Mr. W. 
Matthews (from the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for April, 1883), I 
see that by them, too, colors have been assigned to the winds, 
though in a somewhat different order. With them the east is 
dark, the south blue, the west yellow and the north white. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes calls attention to the fact that the Irish 
have likewise assigned colors to the winds, or to the four cardi- 
nal points ; and the Sa/tair na Rann, which he has just edited in 
the Anecdota Oxoniensis the east wind is represented as purple, the 
south as white, the north as black, the west as dun. This is 
very like the distribution of colors among the four cardinal 
points, which we find in the Veda. In the Khandogya-upanishad 
(“ Sacred Books of the East,” Vol.i., p. 38) the east is red (rohita), 
which is natural, the south white (sua), the west dark (rishna, 
or dark blue), the north very dark (paran krishna). The inter- 
mediate points, the vidisah, were likewise known during the 
Vedic period, but I cannot remember that any colors have ever 


been assigned to them. F, Max MULLER. 
OxForD, England, October 27, 1883. 


LATE DISCOVERIES IN CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 
Editor American Antiquarian : 


In a late number of “ The Transactions of the Victoria Insti- 
tute,” London, appears a report of Hormusd Rassam’s recent 
discoveries in Assyria and Babylonia, particularly the latter, as 
read by himself before that Institution; and to this is added an 
appendix by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, of a very interesting 
character. As Mr. Rassam’s discoveries include some of unu- 
sual importance and value to science, and as his report of the same 
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will hardly reach a majority of the readers of the ANTIQUARIAN, 
I have believed it desirable to prepare a condensed statement of 
the more important facts brought to light, and through Mr. 
Rassam’s researches, for publication in this journal, 

Since the loss by death, of the invaluable services of Mr. Geo. 
Smith, the trustees of the British Museum have sent several 
times to the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris, Mr. Rassam, 
to make excavations on the sites of the buried cities of that part 
of the world; and having had before valuable experience in 
such labors, he has been very successful in his expeditions. 
This report relates to his more recent lat ors, and is confined 
mostly to the “ Babylonian Cities.” By mere accident, and while 
on his way to examine another place, he came upon an exten- 
sive mound called Adoo-hubba, which he perceived at once to be 
the site of a Babylonian city, apparently of much importance. 
Subsequent excavations proved it to be the ruins of the city 
whose name is familiar to every cumiform student, the ancient 
Sippara, the Sepharaim of the Old Testament. The identifica- 
tion of the site of this city had long been sought; and this dis- 
covery first determined its exact locality. Instead of being 
situated on the banks of the Euphrates, as long supposed to 
have been, its site is six miles distant, and on the banks of the 
great canal called Nahr-Malka, fed from the Euphrates. The 
mound had an immense extent, being 1,300 feet long and 400 
wide, including, it is estimated, some 300 chambers, of which 
only 130 have been explored. Hundreds of clay tablets were 
found and a great number of terra-cotta cylinders of all shapes 
and sizes. 

Sippara was known to be one of the most ancient cities of the 
world, and according to Berosus it actually existed before the 
deluge, being the home of five kings, among the list of ten ante- 
deluvian kings as given by Berosus. It was here, accordiug to 
the same author, that Xisuthrus, the Babylonion Noah, was 
directed to bury the Sacred Books, that they might be preserved 
during the flood, for the use of the post-diluvian world. It was 
here, too, that Nebuchadnezzar, and before him other monarchs, 
as early as the thirteenth century B. C., had made search for 
those very records deposited in the foundations of the temple of 
Ul-bur, the sun-god, of which the present writer gave an ac- 
count in a previous article in this journal, entitled “ Antiquity of 
Sacred Writings.” Little did the writer‘'dream at that time 
that certain views expressed in the paper referred to, were so 
soon to receive confirmation; the fact that there were sacred 
tablets buried there being now placed beyond much doubt. 

But that which lends much importance to Mr. Rassam’s loca- 
tion of Sippara, is the fact that it definitely determines the site, 
also, of the primitive Accad, one of the four cities of Nimrod’s 
kingdom, whose situation was unknown before, while the other 
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three cities of Nimrod were long since definitely located. It 
was known that Agade, the capital city of Sargon L., the Baby- 
lonion Moses, was none other than the ancient Accad of Gene- 
sis; but where Agade was had not been discovered, except that 
it was also one with Sippara. Mr. Rassam has now solved the 
problem; the mound of Abbo-hubba was the site of the original 
Accad, the last of Nimrod’s four cities to be identified in its 
situation. Mr. Boscawn thus alludes to this point in his appen- 
dix: ‘‘ But in the discoveries at Abbo-Hubba, Mr. Rassam has 
been the finder, not of one city only but of three, for it now 
becomes evident that Sippara was also the Agade or Akate, the 
capital of the first great North-Babylonian king, Sargon (B. C., 
3800), and also synonymous with the Akkad founded by Nim- 
rod (Gen. x. 10). In one inscription (W. A. G., i. pl. 69, lines 
29, 33, col. 2.), Nabonidus states that Sargon, king of Babylon, 
and Narani Sin, his son, restored the temple of Agade, called 
E-Ulbar (Temple of Ulbar), ‘ The house of the Stars,’ but, ina 
newly found cylinder deciphered by Mr: Pinches, this temple is 
said to be in the city of Sippara. Also in a remarkable inscrip-. 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar I., (B. C. 1140,) King of Babylon, the 
goddess is specially invoked as dilat al Ak-ka-di, Lady of the 
city of Akkad; so that now we have the last of the cities of 
Nimrod restored.” 

It will be noticed that Mr. Boscawen assigns Sargon I. to B. 
C. 3800. Until recently, English assyriologists, Mr. Smith and 
others have placed this King in the 16th century B. C.; while 
Mr. F. Lenormant assigned him to the period about 2,000 be- 
fore our era. But late discoveries have carried this monarch 
back to the surprising antiquity of 3800 B.C. It so happened 
that Dr. F. Delitszch, one of the best assyrian scholars of Ger- 
many, was present at this meeting of the institute. Ina few re- 
marks on Mr. Rassam’s paper, he said: “Mr. Rassam has 
found an inscription which gives us the date of one of the oldest 
known kings, Naramsin, son of Sargon the First. The inscrip- 
tion fixes the date of that king at 3800 years before Christ.”. Dr. 
Delitszch further observed: ‘It is remarkable that this is the 
same date given by Egyptologists to Menes, the first historical 
king of Egypt (Id). In an article on the Origin of the Babylon- 
ion Civilization, published some years ago, we took the ground 
that a comparison of the Borsippa pyramid originally the 
“ Tower of Babel,” with the brick pyramid at Sakkara, in Egypt, 
the most ancient in the Nile country, both being in stages and 
of brick, proved that the two civilizations of Babylon and Egypt 
had a community of origin, and were equally ancient. Now, 
Mr. Boscawen says: “At the remote period prior to B. C.. 
3750, at a time when Menes, B. C. 3892 (according to Lepsius),. 
was laying the foundation stones of the temple of Phtah, the 
Chaldaean builder-king Zabu was laying the foundation stone. 
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of the shrine of the sun-gods, which formed the germ of the city 
of Sippara.” It was only recently that we could carry back the 
chronology of Babylon hardly 2500 B, C. This builder-king 
Zabu, or Za-du-um, is the king named in the inscription of Sag- 
araktiyas, quoted in the article on the “ Antiquity of the Sacred 
Writings,” etc., before mentioned. It seems now not impossible 
that sacred writing may have existed in Sippara, at the early 
date even, to which the elder Sargon is here assigned. So inthe 
article on the “‘ Pyramidal Temple,” previously published in the 
Oriental Department of the ANTIQUARIAN, an anology was 
sought to be established between the pyramidal and the Jewish 
temple. Mr. Boscawen shows that the ancient temple of the 
sun-god, in Sippara, was precisely after the plan of that adopted 
by the Hebrews. At the writing of that article we were able to 
cite only the authority of Mr. Lenormant, that the pyramidal 
temple in stages, was designed as an imitation of the traditional 
mount of Paradise, the Har-Muzd of Isaiah. 

But now Mr. Boscawen fully confirms Lenormant. On the 
Borsippa Towers in stages, he says: “ The God of heaven, 
Anu, is here called ‘The King of the Holy Mountain,’ This is 
the mountain of the gods on which the ark rested, and whose 
summit was the Olympus of Chaldean mythology. Like the 
Indian mountain of Meru, all the Babylonian stage towers 
were built in imitation of it.” This is an important confirmation 
of the theory that the primitive temples of Asia were tradition- 
ally derived from the Paradisiacal mount identified with that of 
the deluge. There have been many fanciful theories of the 
origin of the temple, as for instance, the ancient dolmens, the 
tombs of the ancestors. But the proof is not quite positive that 
the Asiatic temple, of which those’ of the Euphrates were the 
primitive type, the pyramid in stages, had a direct, regular 
genealogy, to be traced to the Paradisiacal mount, which uni- 
versal tradition identified, as Faber and other mythologists of 
his day fully proved, with the diluvian mount. Mr. Boscawen 
following other English.Assyriologists, and recently Dr. Deli- 
tszch locates the terrestrial Paradise, the Eden of Genesis, in the 
plains of Shinar. This theory violates every condition of the 
problem. The fact is, that every one of the more ancient civil- 
zations had its own Eden, but these were mere imitations, the 
traditional ideal which the first migrating peoples carried with 
them from their common home. The primitive migrations of 
races never had for the original point of departure the plains of 
Shinar nor the mountains of Armenia. The Chinese, for in- 
stance, never migrated from the valley of the Euphrates, nor 
any other region of western Asia. The high table lands of 
central Asia are alone the common point of departure, from 
which we can trace with some probability all the primitive 
migratory movements of the first ages. But we will not occupy 


more space with these matters. O. D. Micver. 
NasuHua, N. H., February, 1883. 
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PICTURE WRITING, 


Amoug the prehistoric tokens of America none are more inter- 
esting than the picture writings which are found in various parts 
of the country. Their prevalence has been noted at different 
times, and various authors have described the writings which 
have come under their observation. Among the authors who 
have given descriptions, the most prominent is Mr. H, R. School- 
craft, who, in his work on the Indian Tribes, has given a num- 
ber of characteristic specimens. These facts have been repeated 
by Sir John Lubbock, in his history of civilization as illustrating 
the primitive stage of the art of writing. As tokens of a civili- 
zation, which potentially, at least, existed among the native 
races of America, these pictographs are certainly very interest- 
ing. They may be considered the most primitive specimens of 
writing extant in the world, but they show how native races 
were accustomed to communicate ideas. They illustrate what 
may have been the source of the various kinds of writing which 
prevailed among the uncivilized races. The germs of the art of 
writing being here exhibited in a clear and striking light, we 
propose to give a few specimens of picture language, by way of 
illustration suggesting this inquiry, whether all of the sryles of 
writing may not be traced back to something similar to these. 
This is, to be sure, a conclusion which cannot be drawn from 
actual froofs, as no continuous line of development in the art of 
writing has ever been discovered. There are successive stages 
of culture on the American continent -which indicate what may 
have been the development of society in prehistoric times. Along 
with these successive stages the art of writing is discovered in 
various degrees of advancement, so that the study of the speci- 
mens becomes very suggestive. 

There is one consideration which needs to be mentioned, and 
that is, that on the American continent the culture was purely 
natural without intrusion from other sources, and writing was 
the product of social development without regard to any dis- 
tinction in the classes. In Oriental countries we find that writ- 
ing was an art known to the priestly office, but unknown to the 
masses. The term Hieratic shows this. The first or earliest 
style of writing in Egypt was so-called because it was a style 
which was introduced by the priests. Endemotic writing, that 
is writing which was known to the people, according to 
Egyptologists, succeeded the Hieratic, and is generally regarded 
as a later invention. In America, however, the Endemotic pre- 
ceded the Hieratic. There was a culture in Central America 
which exhibited the same characteristics as to writing, that we 
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find in Egypt. Among the Mayas, the priests introduced sys- 
tems of notation, and methods of recording, which were too dif- 
ficult for the people to understand, and in this way threw an 
air of mystery over the so-called hieroglyphics which embodied 
the chronological tables of the nation. 

The term hieroglyphics becomes, on this account, significant 
in America as well as in Egypt. Hieroglyphics are distin- 
guished here from picture writing by the fact that they were 
in the hands of the priests and were known mainly to them. 
The interpretation of the characters was committed to a class 
who might be called the recorders or interpreters of the people. 
Picture writing, on the contrary, was practiced by all classes, 
and conveyed ideas to the masses so that it may be called en- 
demotic instead of Hieratic; its meaning was manifest to them 
while that of the hieroglyphics was hidden. 

One more point needs to be considered before we proceed. 
The art of picture writing should be studied in connection with 
sign language. This sign language was very common in 
America and reached a high degree of perfection. 

We are happy to call attention to the work which Col. G. 
Mallory has done in connection with the Ethnological Bureau 
at Washington. There is much that is suggestive in his mono- 
graph which is published in the first annual report of the 
Bureau. It appears from this that a complete system of signs 
existed among the natives and that this formed a method of 
communication entirely different from picture writing. Colonel 
Mallory has not been able to show the correspondence between 
the pictures and the signs, though he has supposed that there 
was considerable analogy between them. Certain arbitrary 
signs and conventional methods of expression have arisen. 
There are also certain arbitrary marks in many of the picto- 
graphs which were conventional symbols of thought, the mean- 
ing of which is not apparent to us now. If we should trace a 
correspondence between. the arbitrary signs and conventional 
symbols, we possibly might find in this way a system of inter- 
pretation, the sign language becoming a key to the picture writ- 
ing. That there was some correspondence between these two 
methods of communication we think will be manifest from cer- 
tain known facts.’ To illustrate an ingenious mode of giving 
intelligence is practised by the Admak:z. When they are in the 
woods they will place one end of a stick in the ground pointing 
the other end in the direction they are going, and then place 
other sticks across this to signify the number of days which 
they expect to take in their journey. Still another method of 
communicating is by a system of nemonics. A pile of stones or 
a pit in the ground, a heap of buffalo horns or knots tied in a 
cord were used as signs to assist memory, and these became in 
a sense records for the natives. The so-called quippus or knot- 
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ted cords were the most common of these signs. These quipnes 
were prevalent among the Moquis of Arizona as well as among 
the Peruvians of South America. 

These three methods of communicating were perhaps as 
primitive as picture writing, and may have formed a basis for 
the development of language in different lines, though we can- 
not say that all writing can be traced to them as the sole prim- 
ordial element. 


Astle, in his 
History of 
Writing, has 
shown that the 

uippus, or 
eae A cords, 
were used by 
the Chinese, 
and thinks that 
they can be 
traced in cer- 

. *, tain lines which 
° still exist in 
their writing. 
He has also dis- 
covered certain 
lines and knot- 
ted cords in 
Egyptian writ- 
ing which he 
thinks may be 
traced to the 
same source. 
These views 
are here given 
by way of hints, 
without saying 
for certainty 
that Astle’s po- 
sition is tenable. 
The subject 
of picture writ- 
ing in America 
becomes, how- 
ever,verv inter- 
esting, since it 
illustrates _ the 
Ka stages through 

which. this art 
may: pass. The simplicity of many of the pictographs on this 
continent is worthy of attention. This gives us one evidence that 
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this style of writing was here very primitive. We present 
to our readers some specimens of picture writing which have 
this element of simplicity in them, and would cail attention to 
the ease with which these were interpreted. We may hereafter 
give other pictographs which are more complicated. Two cuts 
taken from the first report of the Ethnological Bureau will show 
how ideas were conveyed by picture language. Both of these 


PLATE II. From Drawing Book of an Indian Prisoner. 


are from a modern source. They represent the pictures con- 
tained in a manuscript drawing book which was kept by an 
Indian, a prisoner in St. Augustine, Florida. The first represents 
a contest between two Indians over a turkey. The second il- 
lustrates a hunting-scene in which a company of Indians are 
catching and killing a Buffalo. It will be noticed that both 
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pictures are alike in their method of illustrating the facts. The 
figures are depicted in life-like attitudes and 1n full form, noth- 
-ing arbitary or conventional about them. The forms and faces of 
the men indicate that they are Indians, though the dress shows 
that they are modern Indians. The animals are imperfectly 
drawn, but so represent the horse, buffalo, and turkey that they 
cannot be mistaken. The foot prints and blankets and ropes 
and weapons are easily understood. The only arbitrary or 
symbolic feature about the two pictures is the line which re- 
resents speech. This is seen in both pictures, and is the object 
or which the cuts are used in the report. This line illustrates 
one method of sign language, the sign for speech, being here 
depicted on the paper rather than by gesture. An explanation 
of the picture is given by Mr. Mallory in the report. The 
wrestlers according to the foot prints had evidently come to- 
gether, and had met a returning hunter who is wrapped in his 
blanket with only one foot protruding. The hunter has, hang- 
ing from his saddle, a number of animals which he has brought 
in from the chase. He seems to have given a turkey to one of 
the parties, and this has become the object of contention. The 
two have separated and thrown off their blankets, leggings, and 
moccasins, and are wrestling. The attacking party has a line 
from his mouth going in an opposite direction ons the hunter, 
but the other wrestler has a line communicating with the hunter 
showing that he had received the gift and claimed it as his. A 
line from his mouth to the turkey shows that this is the object 
for which he is contending. The line from the head of the 
hunter to the eai of the other wrestler shows that he is remon- 
strating with this one. 

In the second picture the tracks show that an Indian and a 
squaw have driven a buffalo into camp. One Indian has wounded 
the buffalo as the arrows are sticking into its sides. The squaw 
has seized an arrow and is telling her husband to take it and 
shoot the buffalo. The husband, who is in dishabille, has, how- 
ever, already seized his bow and is saying that he has an arrow. 
The lines of speech and the attitudes of the persons indicate all 
this. One of the Indians has a lasso in his hand and has caught 
the buffalo by the foot. He is teiling that the lasso is on the 
foot, the line indicating speech being forked, a part fastened to 
the lasso, and a part to the leg. Two other Indians have run 
out from, camp to catch the buffalo. One has thrown a lasso 
over the horns, another has an ax and is about to strike a blow 
at the buffalo’s head which is turned up in just the right posi- 
tion. The sign for speech and the weapon and the attidude of 
the last figure tells the story as to what he is about to do. 

These two pictures illustrate the ease with which the natives 
could convey ideas by drawing. They are modern, but illustrate 
the point. The same point is shown by certain pictures. which 
were seen by Schoolcraft in his travels. Two instances came 
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under his observation in one journey. This journey was in 
company with Gen. Lewis H. Cass. Schoolcraft visited the 
tribes in the region of the Mille Lacs. On his way he crossed 
a portage at the west end of Lake Superior. Here occurred one 
instance of picture writing. A native who was guide to the 
party before starting one morning took a pole and stuck it in the 
ground, leaning it in the direction in which the party was going. 
He then took a piece of birch bark and drew a picture on it and 
fastened it to this pole. The bark contained the picture of the 
party and conveyed information as to whowere in the party and 
how they had slept and ate the night before. The pole indicated 
the direction that they were to go that day. On the bark was a 
row of seven soldiers with seven bayonets at one side of them 
and a fire at the other. The fire denoted that these seven had 
slept in a lodge by themselves. Below this was another row of 
figures which represented first the commander who had a drawn 
sword in his hand, next the secretary, the book in his hand, de- 
noting his office, next to him the geologist, hammer in hand, 
and his three attaches, with various implements; néxt the Chip- 
pewa guides with spears. The soldiers all had hats on their 
heads to distinguish them from the guides who had no hats. 
Below these on either side of the picture were two fires denoting 
that the officers and guides had separate messes. Between the 
fires was a picture of a prairie hen and a tortoise, indicating 
that these had been killed and eaten, forming a part of the mess 
of the night before. 

Further on in the journey the party came to a spot where 
was a pole, and on the pole a letter written in picture language. 
This letter was taken down and read without hesitation by the 
Indian guides. It was a letter from the Sioux offering peace to 
the Chippewas. This letter contained a picture of a fort with 
the American flag and eagle over it in one corner, indicating 
that it was from the cantonment or fort, on the St. Peter’s river. 
Below these was the figure of the commanding officer, Col. H. 
Leavenworth, under whose authority the mission of peace had 
been sent. By his side is Chakope, the leading Sioux chief, with 
his sign on his breast. Tothe right of these are three rows of 
lodges or tents. The lower row seemed to have been. under 
the charge of a chief whose name was Black Dog, the figure 
of a black dog by the side of the chief signifying his name. The 
row above this has a chief depicted at the end with a bale of 
goods at his side signifying that these were to accompany his 
offers of peace. The upper row of lodges hasa chief at the 
side, and a lodge separate, as if a lodge was set apart for 
a council house. The picture conveyed the idea at once and 
the letter was easily understood as an overture of peace, and 
when understood gave satisfaction to the party concerned. 
There are many other specimens of picture writing on record. 
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Some of these have been published. The Academy of Science, 
at Detroit, has a specimen which gives the biography of a Chip- 
pewa chief. This biography was written on a small billet or 
tablet of wood, the figures being cut into the wood in outline. 
An account of this has been published by the Northern Ohio 
Historical Society, but nd interpretation of it has been given.* 

Dr. W. J. Hoffman has also described some rock cuttings 
made by the Coyoteros, and found near Camp Apache, on the 
Staked Plain. They are modern and show one mode of con- 
veying ideas. The principal figure represents a pack-mule. 
Four lines beneath show the additional number of animals con- 
nected with the train. A large star at one side represents the 
sun. Ten spots on a line connected with the sun represent the 
number of days or suns the party spent in the territory of the 
Coyoteros.t 

There is a description of other specimens of picture writing in 
the report ¢ ofthe railroad survey of the route to the Pacific Ocean, 
one of which we give in the cut. These figures were found upon 
the roof and sides of a shelter cave, at Rocky Dell Creek. Some 
of th ee, it will be noticed, are evidently modern, as there are 
pack-horses, mules, dogs, and a saddle-horse in one group. 
The group represents a Spanish Caballero, who extends his 
hands in amity to the Indian who stands by his side, but who 
apparently rejects the offer. The figures in the upper part of the 
picture are described as having the appearance of age. There 
is, however, in one line the figure of a priest with a cross, show- 
ing that even this is modern. Judging from the attitudes we 
should say that the cross was used as a protection against the 
alligator who had made his appearance in their midst. In the 
upper group, the central object represents a man with enor- 
mously large ears, but with a gun and a sword in his hands, 
and by the side of this are two small figures whose costumes 
have a decidedly modern appearance. 

The only purely native picture is that which occupies the up- 
per right hand corner. See Plate III, Fig. 2. 

“ This picture has been interpreted as a representation of some 
superior being, with wings, perhaps to denote spirituality, anda 
hand, signifying that he is the creator of the sun, which appears 
issuing from it.” We doubt the correctness of this interpreta- 
tion. The sun is evidently detached from the hand, and is con- 
nected with a tree or pole. The branches of the tree, or divisions 
of the pole, may have represented days or years. The lines to either 
side and over the head may possibly represent wings and the sym- 





*See tract No. 40, Northern Ohio Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
+See Hayden’s Geological and Geographical Survey, 1876, ‘“ Ethnographic Ob- 
servations,” W. J. Hoffman, p. 475. 


tSee “ Report upon the Indian Tribes,” by A. W. Whipple, Thos. Ewbank and 
Wm. W. Turner, p. 38, ‘Survey for the Pacific Railroad,”’ vol. III. 
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bol of a nimbus, but there is some uncertainty about this. It is 
an unusual method of symbolizing a truth, though if borrowed 
from the priests, might be significant. The Pueblo Indians, who 
visited the surveying party, decided that the figure was a repre- 














PLATE III. Photograph from Rocky Dell Creek, New Mexico. 


sentation of Montezuma, placed here to sanctify the spot and 
secure a perpetual supply of water. Another figure, which is 
also described in the same report, they said represented the great 
water-snake, created by Montezuma, to give rain and preserve 
the lives of those who should pray to him. They described this 
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snake as being as large around as a man’s body, and of exceed- 
ing great length, and as slowly gliding upon the water in long, 
wavy folds, reminding one of the accounts of the Nahant sea- 
serpent. It is said that this place was once a favorite buffalo 
range, and here their fathers feasted and danced, and then, sit- 
ting by the water side, recorded their thoughts and deeds upon 
the rocks. Turning to certain inscriptions, which represented 
men with horns and with clawed feet, their arms, hands and 
fingers extended, as if in astonishment ; they said that this was 
a representation of a buffalo dance, from time immemorial a 
national festivity, at which they crowned themselves with horns 
and corn-shucks. 

These Pueblo Indians say that Montezuma is a god. Inferior 
to him is the sun, to whom they smoke and pray; because he 
looks upon them and knows their wants. The moon is the 
younger sister of the sun, and the stars their children. All are wor- 
shipped. Besides these, is the great snake, to whom, by order 
of Montezuma, they are to look for life. 

The tradition is, that Montezuma while at Pecos, one of the 
principal towns of the Pueblos, took a tall tree and planted it in 
an inverted position, saying that when he should disappear, a 
foreign race should rule over this people, and there would be no 
rain. But he commanded them to watch the sacred fire till 
that tree should fall, at which time white men would pour into 
the land from the east, to overthrow their oppressors, and he 
himself would return to build up his kingdom. The earth would 
again be fertilized by rain, and the mountains yield treasures of 
silver and gold. 

This tree may possibly be the one which is figured in the pic- 
ture, the roots upturned and the sun attached to the roots. 
It is an interpretation at any rate which is worthy of thought. 

This was in New Mexico. There are other inscriptions in 
Colorado. Some of these have been described by W. H. 
Holmes. * 

“ Although it is quite impossible to read the curious rock in- 
scriptions of unknown tribes, it is conceded that in most cases 
they have a meaning and represent an idea or record an event. 

The two following plates are given from this report. These 
inscriptions are found associated with the cliff dwellings, some 
in the canyon of the Mancos, others on the bluffs of the San 
Juan, and many in the canyons farther west. Figures 1,2 and 3 
occur on the Mancos, near a group of cliff houses. This group 
has been figured in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN.T 

They are chipped into the rock, evidently by some very hard 





“Tenth annual report Geol. and Geog. Survey, by F. W. Hayden, Washington, 
1878. Part III, “‘ Report of Ancient Ruins of S. W. Colorado,” W. H. Holmes, pp. 
401 and 402. 


t See AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. V, No. 1. 
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PiatEe IV. Pictographs of the Cliff-dwellers, 
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implement, and rudely represent the human figure. .They are 
certainly not attempts to represent nature, but have the appear- 
ance rather of arbitrary forms designed to symbolize some 
imaginary being. 

Figures 4, 5, and 6 were found-in the same locality not en- 
graved, but painted in red and white clay upon the smooth 
rocks. These were certainly done by the cliff-builders, and 
probably while the houses were in process of construction, since 
the material used is identical with the plaster of the houses. 
The sketches and notes were made by Mr. Brandegee. The 
reproduction is approximately one-twelfth the size of the orig- 
inal. 

The examples given in Figures 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, as well as 
those in Plate V, occur on the Rio San Juan, about 10 miles be- 
low the mouth of the Rio La Plata. A low line of bluffs, com- 
posed of light-colored massive sand-stones, that break down in 
great smooth-faced blocks, rises from the river-level and sweeps 
around toward the north. Each of these great blocks has 
offered a very tempting tablet to the graver of the primitive 
artist, and many of them contain curious and interesting inscrip- 
tions. They are all engraved or cut into the face of the rock, 
and the whole body of each figure has generally been chipped 
out, frequently to the depth of one-fourth or one-half an inch. 

The work on some of the larger groups has been one of im- 
mense labor, and must owe its completion to strong and endur- 
ing motives. With a very few exceptions the engraving bears 
undoubted evidence of age. Such new figures as occur are 
quite easily distinguished, both by the freshness of the chipped 
surfaces and by the designs themselves. Fig. 11 gives a speci- 
men of the modern work; it is evidently intended to represent a 
horse, and is done in the manner of the Navajoes. It will 
readily be seen that among all the figures given of the ancient 
work there is no animal that resembles a horse, and we can 
hardly suppose that artists who could so cleverly delineate birds 
and deer and men, would fail in an attempt to represent an an- 
imal of so marked character. The curious designs given in 
Figure 10 have a very perceptible resemblance to many of the 
figures used in the embellishment of. pottery. 

The most striking group observed is given in Figure 1, Plate 
V. It consists of a great procession of men, birds, beasts, and 
fanciful figures. The whole picture as placed upon the rock is 
highly spirited, and the idea of a general move nent toward the 
right, skillfully portrayed.- A pair of winged figures hover over 
the train, as if to watch or direct its movements; behind these 
are a number of odd figures, following by an antlered animal 
resembling a deer, which seems to be drawing.a notched sledge 
containing two figures of men. The figures forming the main 
body of the procession appear to be tied together in a continu- 
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ous line, and in form resemble one living creature about as 
Wetle.as another. Many of the smaller figures above and below ~ 
are certaialy intended to represent dogs, while a number of men 
are stationed aboutdsere and there, as if to keep the procession 
in order. 

As to the importance of the event recordedda this picture no 
conclusions can be drawn; it may represent the migrationef.a 
tribe or family, or the trophies of a victory. A number of fig- 
ures are wanting in the drawing at the ieft, while some of those 
at the right may not belong properly to the main group. The 
reduction is, approximately, to one-twelfth. 


THE DATE OF THE LAOCOON GROUP. 


The interest which centres in this famous group of sculptures 
is world-wide and unflagging. Pliny declared that in his day it 
was regarded as excelling all other works, whether in painting 
or sculpture, and within the last century almost a literature in 
itself has grown up about it. Its resemblance to the famous 
description in Virgil, at once raises the question whether the 
artist imitated the poet, the poet the artist, or neither was aware 
of the other’s work. Settle the date at which the group was 
produced, and one part of our question disappears. Pliny tells 
us that it was the work of Agesander, Polydorus and Atheno- 
dorus, the Rhodians, and adorned the “ house” of the emperor 
Titus, but gives no further clue. Lessing argued on esthetic 
grounds that the sculptors might have drawn their ideas from 
Virgil, and would have been compelled by the necessities of art 
to introduce such deviations from the poet’s description as are 
easily noted in comparing the two, especially that the poet de- 
scribes the serpents as slaying the sons first and then the father, 
while in the last supreme moment they rear their heads high 
above him; the artists, on the contrary, bring all together within 
the serpent-folds, while their fangs are fixed in the sides of 
the younger son and father. On the other hand, Lessing 
regards the supposition that Virgil imitated the artists as incom- 
prehensible, since he could see no reason for the deviations of 
the poet if he had the model before him, as the picture presented 
by the group was perfectly adapted for poetic treatment and 
eminently beautiful in itself. Such evidence would, of course, 
bring the group later than the poem, and he inclines to throw it 
into the period of the Czsars, as against Winckelmann who 
assigned it to the age of Alexander the Great, on the ground 
that no other period could have produced so consummate a 
piece. Goethe also handled the subject with wonderful beauty 
of analysis, among other things advancing the opinion that the 
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elder son on the father’s left must be viewed as possibly escaping 
with his life. One serpent has grasped him about the right arm 
at the elbow, and the other around the left ankle, which is raised 
to free the hand that is struggling to throw off the coil. Gcethe’s 
hypothesis has since been found to have the support of an ex- 
pression in the Iliu-Persis of Arctinus, who says that only 
Laocoon and: one of his sons perished. Prof. Kekule has re- 
cently reviewed the subject and seems to have fixed the date of 
the sculptures on a sound basis. For this he relies on two 
sources of evidence, a series of inscribed bases of statues found 
in Italy, bearing the name of a sculptor, Athenodorus, and a 
comparison with the sculptures on the altar-frieze of Pergamus, 
lately recovered and now ‘removed to Berlin. The inscriptions 
contain such indications of the parentage of the sculptor as to 
show that he is the same, who with his father, is said by Pliny 
to have executed the Laocoon group, and the forms of the let- 
ters, compared with others of known dates, yield the date of 
about 100 B. C., and this is also confirmed by the reliefs from 
Pergamus, especially by the head of the dying giant figured in 
the ANTIQUARIAN, January, 1883, p. 78, which in feature and atti- 
tude resembles that of Laocoon, but is plainly earlier. Hence 
the artists could not have copied from Virgil, and as the latter 
was never in Rhodes, he cannot have seen the group. Rhodes, 
however, was so frequently visited by the Romans of his day 
for study in the rhetorical schools, that it is hardly conceivable 
that so noticeable a group should not have been described to 
the poet by some ot his friends, and thus have exerted a strong 
influence in moulding his description of the scene. 
A. C. MERRIAM. 





Prof. F. W. Wright has been publishing some articles on 
archeology in the Chicago Advance. These articles are of 
popular interest, but are decidedly. defective in a scientific point 
of view. In speaking of the animal mounds of Wisconsin, the 
author has mentioned the Pishtaka river, when he should know 
that there is no such river in existence. He speaks of “ flying 
dragons,” measuring 200 feet from tip to tip of their wings, and’ 
other mounds resembling alligators, lizards, etc., situated at Big 
Bend. There are no alligator mounds at Big Bend, and flying 
dragons exist only in imagination. The trouble with the 
description is that Prof. Wright has taken a book written thirty 
years ago as authority, and has not followed recent investiga- 
tions with sufficient care. The recent re-publication of this de- 
scription in the Kansas City Review, shows how an error will be 
spread, especially if it has some popular interest. 





RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES, 


A CROWNED Mummy. The Panama Star and Herald states that a laborer in the 
neighborhood of Bogootawa was ploughing, and ploughed up a mummy, covered 
with numerous gold’ ornaments, .the most important of which was a large collar. The 
body was covered with a sort of golden mail, from the waist to the hips. The wrists, 
arms and ankles were encircled with gold bands. A crown was on the head and at the 
side of the body a kind of scepter was deposited. The body is said to be inan ex- 
cellent state of preservation, and the stone covered with hieroglyphics. The orna- 
ments were sold for about $10, but the scepter and crown were stolen. We give the 
wecount for what it is worth. 


Six Fosst. HUMAN BopiEs IN A CoAL MINE. ‘Nature’ reports the discovery 
-of a cavern in a coal mine in Calais which contained six fossil human bodies, and the 
remains of arms and utensils in petrified wood and stone. A second cave contained 
eleven bodies of large dimensions, several animals, precious stones and other objects. 
The walls were decorated with designs of combats between men and animals of 
gigantic size. 


THE KANAWHA Mownps. The Charleston Ca// has the following interesting ac- 
count of the opening of a big mound in Kanawha county: Prof. Norris, the ethnolo- 
gist, who has been examining the mounds in this section for several months, the 
other day opened the big mound on Col. B. H. Smith’s farm, six or eight miles 
below here. ‘This is the largest mound in the valley, and proved a rich store house. 
‘The mound is fifty feet high, and they dug down to the bottom. It was evidently 
the burial place of a noted chief, who had been interred with unusual honors. At the 
bottom they found the bones of a human being, measuring seven feet in length and 
nineteen inches across the shoulders. He was lying flat, and at either side, lying at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees, with their het pointed towards the chief, were 
other men—on one side two and on the other three. At the head of the chief lay 
another man, with his hands extended towards him, and bearing two bracelets of 
copper. On each side of the chief’s wrists were six copper bracelets, while a looking 
glass of mica lay at his shoulder, and his gorget of copper rested on his breast. Four 
copper bracelets were under his head with an arrow in the center. A house twelve 
feet in diameter and ten feet high, with a ridge-pole one foot in diameter, had been 
erected over them, and the whole covered by the dirt that formed the mound. Each 
of the men buried there had been enclosed in a bark coffin. 

‘The copper bracelets which we have mentioned before are quite large, weighing 
three or four ounces each. Twenty of these bracelets were found in the valley, 
eighteen of them in the big mound on Colonel Smith’s farm. Flint knives and spear 
heads he has found in great abundance, all those that he got from any one mound 
being alike, but not like the ones he found anywhere else. 

In the mound on the Creel farm, which was opened sometime since, Prof. Norris 
found what he says he has seen nowhere else, and what he declares to-be of more in- 
terest to him than anything else found in this section. In this mound were fourteen 
cisterns, round in shape, from nine to sixteen inches in circumference, and four or 
five feet deep. They were made of some kind of cement that is still hard, and re- 
mains to this day impervious to water. In all of these cisterns water was found, 
some of them full and others partly full. The cisterns had been made in pairs, and 
there was evidently one pair for each person buried in the mound.- These cisterns ° 
were at the bottom of the mound, and as the mound was water proof, and the cisterns 
also water proof, the water found in them must have been some that was put in, cen- 
turies ago, to quench the thirst of the weary travelers in their great journey to the 
land of the hereafter.” 


A TEMPLE IN A MounD— The great mound in Kanawha county, W. Va., is 540 
feet in circumference and 85 feet high, covering about one acre. A shaft was recent- 
ly sunk to the crypt in the center, the dome of which was covered with several feet 
of broken rock. ere two skeletons were: found, and by their sides. several lance- 
heads, fragments and entire vessels of pottery, and a quantity of charcoal. The 
largest skeleton lay with its head to the west and the other to the east. Twenty 
feet deeper the remains of a temple, twelve feet square and ten feet high, were 
found, its roof being composed of oak logs, twelve inches square.' In the center of 
the temple was a sacrificial altar, and by it another skeleton seven feet six inches long, 
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and nineteen inches across the chest. It wore a copper breast-plate nine inches 
square, had six copper bracelets on each arm, and had four copper bands around the 
forehead. On the left shoulder were three plates of mica about eight inches square. 
At some distance another skeleton leaned against the wall, in a standing position, 
within the temple were gathered several dozen lance-heads, and a number of earthen 
vessels. No trace of iron was found. 





NOTES ON CLASSICAL ARCH AOLOGY, 


EpIrep BY Pror. Auc. C. MERRIAM. 


THE BULLETIN, issued by the Archaeological Institute of America, contains the re- 
port of Professor Goodwin of Harvard aa. director of the school for 1882-3, and 
tells the story of the establishment of the school at Athens, and the first year’s work, 
besides making several suggestions in relation to the future of the school. A house 
was hired at Athens about the first of October, 1882, for the director, containing a 
large room fitted up for a library and study, in which meetings were held two even- 
ings in the week for the reading of papers and consultation, and where the students 
could do their work. A small working library was gathered during the year by pur- 
chase and donation, and the school was carried on with seven regular students, 
graduates of our colleges, who devoted themselves to.a variety of subjects, as will be 
seen by the titles of their theses which were submitted at the close of the year, as fol- 
lows: Zhe Pnyx, J. M. Crow; The Erechtheum, H. N. Fowler; The Life, Poems 
and Language of Theocritus, P. Shorey; The Inscriptions Discovered at Assos, 
J. R. S. Sterrett; Te Value of Modern Greek to the Classical Student, ¥. H. Taylor; 
The Theatre of Dionysus at Athens, J. R. Wheeler. During a portion of the year, 
F. E. Woodruff and L. Bevier were connected with the school. The antiquities of 
Athens served as a special subject cf study, and excursions were made to historic 
sites in the vicinity. Dr. Sterrett visited Assos in the spring, and afterwards joined 
J. M. Ramsay in his tour through Asia Minor in search of inscriptions and antiqui- 
ties, many of which have been discovered by them. 

The director urges the endowment of the school with $120,000, in order to insure 
its permanence and relieve the twelve or fourteen colleges of the burden of its sup- 
port, and to provide for the appointment of a permanent director whose experience by 
residence shall enable the school to place itself on a par with those of France, Ger- 
many. and ae So long as no excavations are to be undertaken, the present 
system. of sending out a professor each year from some college is good, as presenting 
acoveted opportunity to the appointee of spending six months in the very heart of 
Hellas. But if the school is to do such work as the very fact of its establishment de- 
mands, its head must not be changed every year. Professor Goodwin points out that 
there are two classes of students in the school: First, such as come to make Greek 
architecture, art, or antiquities a special study; and second'y, such as are general stu- 
dents of classical antiquity, who desire to infuse themselves with clear and definite 
notions of Greek geography, climate, monuments, atmosphere, and the thousand and 
one¢ little things which round out a collegiate education, and fit the mind for a bet- 
ter understanding of the antiquity about which the student proposes to teach. Years 
of experience with books can but little compare with a half year’s residence on the 
spot, and no student who intends to become a classical teacher can fit himself better 
for his task than by taking advantage of the opportunity here offered. A.C. M. 


At ATHENS the finds consisted of inscriptions, architectural remains, sculptures, 
and objects in bronze and terra cotta. A part of these were archaic, and a part of 
style, as some of the inscriptions were in the old Athenian alphabet, others in 

the Ionian, introduced by the Archon Euclides, B. C. 403. The archaic objects were 
found in the lower part of a stratum 5.80 metres thick, along with marble chippings 
and building stones. All were more or less broken. In the layer of earth above 
them occurred the objects of later epochs, some even of Christian times. It is sup- 
posed that the chippings and archaic remains were all thrown there together after the 
rebuilding of the Parthenon which followed the destruction caused by the Persian in- 
vasion, being used simply for filling in, although some were originally consecrated 
as offerings. About thirty fi ents of sculpture are enumerated, almost all of which 
bear traces, of painting in various colors. Among the remnants of a group, consist- 
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ing of a driver mounting a chariot, all the nude parts of the charioteer are painted a 
reddish color, the hair and beard black, tunic white, chariot red, while on the horses 
are traces of a deep green. Two sphinxes, of which, one still retains a re-curved wing, 
have the typical archaic smile, and a figure of a woman is noticeable for the peculiarit 
of the hair. This is parted in the middle and descends in waves to the temples, and, 
leaving the ears uncovered, falls to the breast in three curls on each side, two of 
which are wrought free so as not to touch the face at all. 


Pro. SaycE, of Oxford, is taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by the Eng- 
lish domination in Egypt to make a journey through some of the less known districts 
of that country. He is to travel with mules and tents quite off the beaten track, through 
the Delta and the outlying parts of the Fayum, and will also visit a part of the 
hitherto unexplored eastern desert. Some interesting results may be expected. In 
the Fayum, itis to be hoped that he willturn his attention to the questions recently 
raised oy the American traveler, Mr. F. Cope Whitehouse, as to the former extent of 
Lake Moeris, which Mr. Whitehouse thinks must have occupied quite as much space 
as described by Herodotus. 


DuRING the year 1883 the Archaeological Society of Athens engaged in excavations 
at Epidaurus, Eleusis, Thespiae, Tanagra and on the Acropolis at Athens. Several 
inscriptions were added to those alrea grec from the temple of Aesculapius at 
Epidaurus, from which in time it will be possible to gain a clearer idea of this curi- 
ous cult, than has been feasible before from the scattered notices of antiquity. ‘The 
May number of the Zphemeris, published by the society, gives a number of these in- 
scriptions, among which we may mention one in which a certain Eucrates is desig- 
nated as Purphoros, or priest of the Pamphylian Artemis; another speaks of a 
dedication to the Zeus of friendship, because of a dream. 


A REMARKABLE Mosaic has just been discovered at Nunes, containing more than 150 
square feet, and representing a Roman Emperor seated on a throne, beside which 
stands a female figure. There are also other figures of men, one leading a 
lion and another a wild boar. A warrior with a Roman helmet completes the 

oup. The work has escaped injury, and the lines and colors are declared to be as 
resh as though they dated from yesterday. It is said to be the richest mosaic yet 
discovered, and will be placed in the museum of the town. 


SoLoMON REINACH, formerly a scholar in the French school of Archaeology at 
Athens, and Ernest Babelon, attache to the Collection of Medals at Paris, have been 
sent by the French minister of public instruction to the district of Tunis to make a 
careful exploration of a region in the southern part of the province, and to undertake 
excavations in various places. They sailed from Marseilles at the close of November. 


Mr. Wood, the discoverer of the temple of ‘Diana of the Ephesians,” resumed 
his excavations upon the same site last spring under the auspices of a committee 
formed for the purpose, who are convinced that valuable finds are still possible there, 
notwithstanding the meagre results of the previous excavations. Much time was 
lost in procuring a fresh firsman, and nothing of importance was found up to June 
14th, when work was suspended on account of the heat. It was to be resumed, 
however, in September, and it is to be hoped that valuable inscriptions at least will 
reward the discoverer’s efforts. 


GOLD TORQUES. 


The name “orgue,is usually restricted to a ring of twisted metal, generally of gold, 
worn around the neck as a military ornament among several of the nations of antiquity. 
A familiar example can be seen upon the celebrated statue of a wounded Gaulish 
warrior, commonly known as “‘ The Dying Gladiator.” This kind of ornament was 
common among the Persians and other Oriental peoples, as well as among the Gauls 
and Celts of western and northern Europe. From them, as is well known, it was bor- 
rowed by the Romans. Sometimes a similar ring was worn around the wrist, or 
across the breast, and also as an armlet or bracelet. Many such ancient gold objects 
have been discovered in various parts of Europe, but more of them have been found 
in Ireland than in all the other countries collectively. The late Sir William Wilde, in 
his ‘‘ Catalogue of the Antiquities in Gold in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy,” 
(p. 71), states that ¢hirty-seven specimens of gold torques are to be found in that csliee- 
tion at Dublin. Of those the largest, weighs more than twenty-seven ounces (Troy), 
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and is “the heaviest article of antique manufactured gold in the collection.” This, 
however, is surpassed in magnitude by one now in the National Museum at Stock- 
holm. This was found in 1774, not far from that city, and is one of the largest 
known to archaeogists. It weighs more than ¢hirty-one ounces (Troy). A/ontelius’ 
“ La Suede Prehistorique,” (p. 109). The most remarkable example, however, of 
all is the one now in the Museum of Bucharest, which was found in 1838, at Buzeo, 
near Petrossa, in Wallachia., Mr. Isaac Taylor in his recently published work upon 
“The Alphabet” (vol. 2, p. 211), makes the astonishing statement that this is ‘of 
the intrinsic value of about £4,000.”’ This would give it the improbable weight of 
more than eighty pounds (Troy), a greater burden than any man would have cared 
to wear upon his neck. However, this must be set down to carelessness, as the same 
author in a previous work, “ Greeks and Goths” (p. 7), says that “it formed part of 
a treasure’’ of such value found at that place. George Stephens in his ‘* Old North- 
ern Runic Monuments” (p. 567), says that it was found with several objects, many 
of which had been disposed of by the discoverer, who supposed the metal to be copper, 
before the authorities interposed and purchased the remainder for eight thousand 
ducats. ‘The place where the find occurred, was apparently the site of a heathen 
temple, as upon the torque is an inscription in Runic characters, stating that it was 
* dedicated to the tomgle of the Goths.”’ It doubtless came from the _ of some 
victory, and from the peculiarities of the letters it is believed to date from the early 
rt of the third century, A. D., when the Goths were fresh from the plunder of 
esia and Thrace. A representation of ‘‘The Buzeo Torque,” — in gold, 
forms an appropriate ornament upon the cover of the second volume of Mr. Taylor's 
remarkable work upon the history of the alphabet. HENRY W. HAYNES. 
BosToNn, Jan. 22, 1884. 


OBELISKS AT ROME. 


OF the many forms of Pagan worship which swept from the east into Rome under 
the emperors, that of Isis and Serapis was.among the most prominent. A magnifi- 
cent temple was erected in their, honor within the old Campus Martius, but little was 
known of it definitely till excavations were made last June, although objects of 
Egyptian character had been unearthed at various times, among them the obelisk in 
the Piazza del Pantheon, which was discovered in 1874. It has been conjectured for 
some time that the temple was situated in the vicinity of the church of Santa Maria 
Sopra Minerva, not far from the Pantheon. It now is ascertained that the church 
was built directly over the ruins. Sig. Lanciani began excavations near the church, 
at the instance of the Archaeological Commission ot Rome, and on the 14th of June 
a sphinx was lighted upon, which is believed to be an effigy of the famous Amasis, 
King of Egypt, and friend of Polycrates, whom he warned to fling away his most 
valued we aw in order to propitiate the Nemesis of his uninterrupted good for- 
tune. The Sphinx bore an hieroglyphic inscription which was nearly effaced as if by 
hammering, and some thought that this might have been due to the iconoclasm of Cam- 
byses. Various other objects of Egyptian antiquity came to light in the same exca- 
vations, and on the 17th of June an obelisk, wonderfully well preserved to the very 
top of the pinnacle, and covered with hieroglyphics from apex to’ base, was discov- 
ered. It isan exact counterpart in every detail of the one in the Piazza del Pantheon, 
and the two were probably set up in front of the shrine itself, side by side. ‘They 
are of ordinary Syenite granite, and are inscribed with the cartouches'of Ramses 
the Great. It is supposed that they were removed to Rome probably under Domi- 
tian. The latest mention Lanciani finds of the temple is ina poem by Prudentius, 
where it is stated that in the attempt.to restore Pagan superstition made by Nichoma- 
chus Flavianus in A. D. 394, worship was celebrated in the Iseum. The reaction 
which followed upon this outburst of fanaticism is supposed to have proved fatal to 
the temple, and its objects were thrown down and broken in various ways. At all 
events, when the destruction came the pavement was still clear, as the sphinx of 
Amasis was found lying directly upon it. The obelisk, however, remained standin; 
till a considerably later period; for this was found resting upon a layer of rubbis 
which had accumulated to the height of five feet above the pavement. This circum- 
stance lightened its fall, and served tod preserve the atchor} entire. The hardness 
of the granite has also kept it intact till now, although its marble pedestal has been 
broken up, probably for the rapacious lime-kiln. A curious fact is that the pinnacle and 
the obelisk must have been seen by the masons who were laying in 1719 the founda- 
tions of an adjacent building; for it was found imbedded in their masonry. They 
could not have understood its value, or else mistook it for some worthless dognelt. 





OUR EXCHANGES. 


THE PALAOLITHIC MAN, 


An article under this caption, has recently appeared from the pen of the Presi- 
dent of Boston University, ay | ignorance and strange misconception of the 
doctrine of the antiquity of man. It is based upon Mr. Petrie’s recent inter- 
esting study of “ The Syremids and Temples of Gizeh,” and is guilty of the ab- 
surdity of ascribing their construction to ‘palaeolithic Africans.” Commiseration 
is pretended for ‘‘ poor Sir aap Lubbock,” whose theories, according to the writer, 
are entirely overthrown by the new light shed upon the question of the history of the 
building m | “these palaeolithic remains.”” What can be the motive for such an abuse of 
language as this? Padaeolithic isa technical term of science, as strictly limited in sig- 
nification as is palaeography or palacology. As defined in The /mpertal Dictionary it 
means “ belonging to the earlier stone period of epee g history;” and ‘ palaeoli- 
thic man’”’ means man living contemporary with the extinct mammalia. So the term 
‘‘ palaeolithic monuments ”’ is universally restricted to those rude structures of un- 
hewn stone, which are found widely scattered over many countries. Yet President 
Warren not only continually uses the word palaeolithic as synonymous with prehis- 
toric, but he even shows a strange confusion of thought as to the significance of the 
word prehistoric. What better “history ’’ can we ee than that carved in stone 
upon the early monuments of Egypt? One would think that he supposed that “ his- 
tory ” is only concerned with the writings of the Greeks and Romans, or supplemen- 
tary to what is to be found in the Pentateuch! We think, however, that such a 

rversion of the trut will not be likely todo much harm. “ Prehistoric times ” in 
¥ pt have no connection whatever with her monumental history; but there is abun- 
dant proof that “the prehistoric man,’’ and even “ the palaeolithic man ”’ once lived 
there as well as elsewhere. When this was, how many uncounted ages before the 
pyramids were built, or the marvelous diorite statue of King Kephren was fashioned, 
or the beautiful tomb of Ti was ornamented, or the hieroglyphics were developed, 
** that is the question!” But however long ago it may have n “in the dark, back- 
ward abyss of time,’’ the palaeolithic man, a ——n hunter, arméd with this rude 
axe of roughly-chipped stone, once dwelt in the valley of the Nile, as well as in that 
of the Somme. President Warren claims to have “ great respect for the palaeolithic 
man,’’ and can hardly find words to express his admiration for the marvelous skill 
exhibited by him in fashioning ‘‘ the prehistoric arrow head.” But unhappily in 

int of fact “the palaeolithic man” was no more capable of making a stone arrow- 
ead than he was of building a pyramid. HENRY W. HAyNnEs. 

Boston, Jan. 19, I 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


The Revue de Ethnographic, published under the direction of M. Le Dr. Hamy, 
Conservateur du Musee de Ethnographie, Paris. Ernest Leroux, Editeur. This is 
a splendid journal, and one which we take great pleasure in commending. It has 
reached the sixth number of a second volume. Each number has something on 
American Archaeology, and frequently information of a most interesting character 
may be found in-them. Dr. Hamy is an excellent scholar, and seems very partial to 
Américan subjects. The magazine is well printed, and is finely illustrated. The 
price is thirty francs for six numbers; 576 pages. 


The Mining and yun =| Gazette; San Francisco; Dewey & Co., Publishers. 
This is one of the best weeklies in the United States. It contains with the usual 
mining news, a large amount of valuable reading, including frequent articles on the 
topography, geology, archaeology and natural history of California and the adjoining 
territories. Its position is always in favor of good morals, and in fact the paper can 
be pronounced dem in every respect. 


The Xansas City Review of Science and Industry. Our cotemporary seems very 
placid in view of a successful career. We hope no shadow will ever come over his 
—— he evidently has a mission, and already has accomplished much for science 
i — by his versatile talent and cheery spirit. Theo. S. Case, Editor and 

ublisher. 
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Panjab Notes and Queries. A monthly pee, devoted to the systematic collec- 
tion of authentic notes and scraps of information regarding the country and the 
people. Edited by Captain R. C. Tempe, F. R. G. S., M. R. A. S., M.A. T., 
etc., Bengal staff corps. Publishers: ‘The Pioneer Press, Allahabad. 


This valuable journal is a quarto containing twelve pages in each number, made 
up wholly of short fragmentary articles or notes contributed by different persons or 
extracted from. native authors and arranged according to the subjects as follows: 
Religion, Social Customs, Folk Lore, Castes and Tribes, Language and Miscellaneous. 
The price is $2.50. It seems to bea collection of the odds and ends of archaeolog- 
ical studies; and for the Oriental scholar furnishes many suggestive hints. What 
we would be glad to see in such a journal would be a continuity. This continuit 
might appear in successive numbers. For instance the divinities of the Panjab 
might be described from time to time in such a way that readers would look for the 
next number to supplement the information furnished previously, and so with Folk 
Lore and other subjects. Still the particular form in which the journal is conducted 
has its advantages, especially as it supplements the work which is accomplished by 
the Calcutta Review, the Indian Antiquary and other works. 

Capt. Temple is an indefatigable worker and has a large field to work in, and-is 
bringing out a vast amount of original material. In addition to this he has pub- 
lished the ‘* Legends of the Panjab,” six numbers, ‘‘ A Dissertation of the Proper 
Names of Panjabis,’’ ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer,” ‘A Brief Exposition of a Theory of 
Universal Grammar,”’ ‘Some Hindoo Folk songs from the Panjab” reprinted from 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, of Bengal, and several other works. The “Notes 
and Queries” are the chips from his workshop. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, by Sir J. GARDNER WILKINSON, 
D.C. L., F. R. S., F. R. G. S. A new edition, revised and corrected, by Sam’l 
Birch, LL. D., D. C. L., keeper of Egy tian and Oriental antiquities in the 
Brtish museum, etc., in three volumes, with illustrations. Boston: S. E. Cas- 
sino & Co., 1883. ‘ 
It has been our dream that we should sometime own Wilkinson’s Egypt. The 

dream has been fulfilled, and we would inform our friends that ‘there is corn in 

Egypt.” The fact that a book of this kind, so nicely illustrated and so splendidly 

printed, containing Wilkinson’s unabridged, for the sum of $15.00 is certainly a 

cause for congratulation. We are happy to call attention to the work, and we hope 

and believe that the work will meet with a ready sale. Criticism would not be in 
lace here for Wilkinson is so well known that criticism would seem resumptuous. 

The only suggestion which we would make is, that the additions to Wilkinson’s work 

from the pen of Dr. Birch would (in our opinion) have been better if they had been 

published as yo ome! f notes at the bottom of each page, instead of having been 
incorporated in the body of the text. As they are, they break the flow of Wilkinson’s 
style which is his greatest charm and hamper the interest in reading the book. 

They, however, bring the information down to the latest date, and are very scholarly 

and perfectly reliable. ‘The cuts in this American edition are wood cuts, fairly done 

and colored lithographs, but no steel engravings. The likenesses and figures are, 
however, very correct, and the illustrations may be regarded as very satisfactory. 

They are very numerous, scarcely a page in the book being without some wood cut. 

Cassino & Co. have laid the American public under great obligations in thus publish- 

ing so magnificent a work at so cheap a price. 


The Boundary Disputes of Connecticut, by CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 1882. 


This is a magnificent book printed on fine tinted paper containing a photograph of 
John Winthrop as a frontispiece and maps, charts and diagrams scattered throughout 
the pages. Rufus Choate, sarcastically says of the boundaries of Connecticut, that 
the commissioners might as well have decided that the line between the state was 
bounded on the north by a bramble bush, on the south by a blue-jay, on the west by 
a hive of bees in swarming time, and on the east by 500 foxes with fire-brands tied 
to their tails. England and Holland first claimed the land now called Connecticut. 
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The next controversy was with Massachusetts. The council of Plymouth divided the 
sea coast of New England among themselves. ‘The colony of New Haven claimed a 
separate territory. Next the Mohicans came in for their territory. Then arose a dis- 
pute about Long Island. The disputes between Connecticut and Rhode Island were 
the most prolonged. Then controversies continuing up to 1830 with Massachusetts. 
Then disputes between New York and Connecticut from 1664 to 1731. Then the 
claims of Connecticut to western lands and a final settlement between New York 
and Connecticut in 1880. Mr. Bowen has reviewed all these points and has givenan 
excellent resume o/ the history. The book is a valuable contribution and worthy a 
place in every library. 


Old English History, by EowarD A. FREEMAN, with maps. London: MacMillan 
& Co., 1883. 

The names Great Britain, England and Scotland, have a history in themselves. 
Three races, it appears, have given these names, three peoples have mingled their blood 
and three languages still exist on the British Isles. ‘The records of the earl y advent 
of these races and their subsequent history is the object of the book whose title we 
give. Nothing can surpass the charm which this early history has. Mr. Freeman is 
a master in the field and tells the old story with a freshness which makes it seem 
new. His book is designed for juvenile readers, but has a value for those of mature 
age. The review is most comprehensive, but notwithstanding its condensation, the 
book is interesting. ‘The maps alone are worth the price of the book. They are 
maps of England in the fourth, the seventh, the ninth, the tenth and the eleventh 
century. 


Historical Sketch of Explorations in Minnesota, by N. H. WINCHELL, From the 
final report of the Geological and Natural History Survey of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; Tibasen, Smith & Harrison, 1883. 


Minnesota Explorers and Pioneers, from A. D. 1639 to A. D. 1858, by the Rev. 
EDWARD DvuFFIELD NEILL, President of McAllister College; Minneapolis North 
Star Publishing Co. 1881. 


These are magnificently printed books showing that in this line of art the enter- 
prising city of the north has outstripped many an older place. It has heretofore been 
one of the embarrassing hindrances to literary work at the west that when a produc- 
tion of the brain came to be presented to the public, it was at once trammelled by the 
lack of publishing houses which could undertake the task of putting it into an attrac- 
tive shape and follow the careful investigation with equal care in type setting. This 
difficulty has evidently been removed from before our fellow-workers; and we con- 

tulate them on this privilege. Cartography too, we have been accustomed to be- 
lieve, was an accomplishment which only eastern houses could successfully undertake, 
but we have in Prof. Winchell’s report several reproductions of old maps which 
cannot be surpassed. The most attractive of these are two reduced for the report 
from Nicolet’s maps of 1842. ‘There are, however, other maps in the volume. These 
have the merit of originality in that they are copies of tracings, now in the archives 
of the Minnesota Historical Society. These are as follows: The map of Franquelin, 
peaneres for Louis XIV, in 1688; a chart printed in 1737; Buache’s map, of 1754; 
ennepin’s map, of 1683, and DeLisle’s, of 1703. The oldest map of the region west 


of Lake Superior, is one traced by a chiefof the Assiniboines in 1730. is map 
n pr 


was sent to Paris and deposited inthe Archives de la Marjue, and has oduced 
from a facsimile. All of these maps deserve a fuller notig’ than we can now give 
them. The last named tracing is a very valuable contribuffon, for it gives not only 
the earliest recorded picture of the rivers of this region, but illustrates the knowledge 
of the natives concerning geography, and their skill in imparting that knowledge on 
paper. The maps are all useful, not merely for the purposes of history which they 
are here used to illustrate, but as aids in fixing the localities of the Indian tribes of 
this region in prehistoric times. Prof. Winchell, in his historical sketch goes over 
the same ground which President Neill had previously traversed. The most thor- 
ough investigation has been made by Mr. Neill, and credit is due him for havin 

first entered upon the field. Another excellence in the volume prepared by this we 

known author is that his history is given ina very clear and interesting style. Every- 
thing is simplified even tothe pronunciation of names, which are given in brackets. 
The two volumes will go together; perhaps a third volume would make the maps 
more intelligible, and add to the value of the material furnished. The earliest explorer 
of Wisconsin was Jean Nicolet, who was trading at Green Bay, as early as 1634. The 
first white men in Minnesota were Sieur Crosellieurs and Sieur Radisson, two Hugue- 
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nots. The former of these came to Canada in 1641, and married the daughter of a 
ilot, Abraham Martin, from whom ‘The plains of Abraham ”’ received their name. 
n the year 1659 these men wintered at Chagouamikon (Bayfield), on Lake Superior. 

The following spring they journeyed southwest, and reached the sources of the Black, 

Chippewa and Wistonsia rivers, and spent the next winter in the Sioux villages in 

the Mille Lacs region. They in the summer of 1660 returned with 300 Indians and 

sixty canoes loaded with the wealth of skins. Father Menard was the next visitor. 

He reached a bay on Lake Superior in October the same year, where he found a band 

of Ottowas. Following this band through all their long wanderings, Menard at last 

was lost in the woods somewhere in the region of the Black river. His breviary and 

Cassock were afterwards found in the hentle of the Sioux. It is supposed that he 

was killed by them. The early history of these regions is very interesting and we 

are thankful that these two sketches have been furnished by so competent historians, 
and published in so beautiful a style. 


Reynard the Fox in South Africa or Hottentot Fables and Tales. Translated from 
se manuscripts by W. H. ‘I. BLEEK, Ph. D., London: Trubner & Co., 
1864. 


This little collection of Hottentot Fables was mainly made by a missionary, the 
Rev. G. Kronlein, of Namaqualand, but prepared by Mr. Bleek, at the expense and 
by the suggestion of Sir George Grey, K. C. B. The ‘fables contained in it, relate 
mainly to animals, though occasionally the stars and heavenly bodies are included. 
The animals referred to are those of the country, such as lions, hyenas, jackals, elands, 
elephants, and the omnipresent hare. The usual transformations of men and women 
into animals, and the marriage of stars with human beings are described. 

‘here is one feature of the fables which seems to be characteristic of all African 
myths, and that is the entire absence of the cosmogonies, and the flood myth. There 
are serpents mentioned, but no such serpent myths as are found in other parts of 
the world. 

The title of the book mentions the fox, but the animal which serves as the fox is 
here the jackal. 

The collection is not a new one, and yet it is one worthy of notice. 


Kafir Folk Lore. A selection from the traditional tales current among the people 
living on the eastern border of the Cape Colony, by Geo. MCCALL 'THEAL, Lon- 
don, W. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Row, 1880. 


The traditions and fables of the Kaffir tribes resemble those of the Hottentots in 
many respects, aud only differ from them in having more of human action and less of 
the animal fables. There are, however, several which describe human beings as 
having animal bodies and one myth resembles the Mandan story of the serpent huas- 
band, though it differs enough to show that no historical connection ever existed but 
merely a similar conception of the native mind. There is, however, a myth in the 
two collections, which evidently,did come from, proximity to the Hottentots, namely, 
the story of ‘‘’The hare which got the fat.” 

Mr. Theal’s book is much the most elaborate of the two, and refutes to a certain 
degree the position taken by Mr. Bleek, that the Hottentots are the more intelligent. 
of the two races. Judging from the mythology given in these two books, we should 
say that the Kaffirs wete more advanced in mentai attainment than the Hottentots. 

It is, however, worthy of remark that. the same characteristics appear in the mythol- 
ogies of both races, namely, the transformations of nature powers and animals into 
human beings and the mingling of all in tribal and domestic life. The publishers, 
Sonnenschein & Co., have given the public an attractive book. 


Folk-Lore from Kashmir. Collected by Mrs, F. A. STEEL, with notes by Lieut. 
R. C. TEMPLE. Reprinted from the /ndian Antiquary. 

The Folk-Lore from Kashmir differs from that of the Kaffirs, Hottentots and 
Mayas in that it contains a greater number of fairy tales and more burlesques on 
human deformities and peculiarities. Whether this is owing to the later stage of 
development of the mythology of Kashmir, or to peculiarities of the human mind, we 
are not able to say. 

The Legends of the Panjab, by Lieut. R. C. Tempie, Bengal Staff Corps. No. 1, 
August, 83; No. 2, September, ’83; No. 3, October, ’83; No. 4, November, ’83; 
No, 5, December, ’83; No. 6, January, ’84. London. 

The Legends of the oe as collected by Capt. R. C. Temple, are perhaps the 
most valuable of all this collection of Folk Lore which we are reviewing. It is well, 
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however, to read them in connection with the others, and compare. ‘The same trans- 
formations which we have noticed in the other myths are here prevalent, but much 
more elaborate. ‘The serpent, figures more conspicuously. Giants are also brought 
into the scene; but there is the description of goldsmith’s ornaments, of palaces and 
other peculiarities of civilized society, showing that these myths are transformations; 
and of wonderful exploits and fabulons creatures have here survived late into historic 
times. Capt. Temple is a very industrious and thorough scholar, and has done grand 
service in thus collecting the leguuda of the far east. His collection promises to be 
a very valuable and extensive one. Many of the legends were collected directly from 
the wandering Bards of the Panjab, and are here printed for the first time. 


The History of the Religion of Israel. An Old Testament Primer. By CRAWFORD 
H. Toy, Goan of Hebrew language and literature in Harvard University. 
Boston: Unitarian Sunday School Society, 7 Tremont Place. 1882. 


Although Professor Toy’s History of the Religion of Israel is published by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, the author is a member of the Baptist denomina- 
tion. Ranking, as he does, among the very first Hebrew scholars of the country, 
his work will E. understood to present the results of the most solid scholarship, and 
at the same time to be wholly unsectatian. The view here taken of the history of 
the Hebrew religion is that of what is known as the ‘‘ Dutch School,” of which Pro- 
fessor Kuenen is the most distinguished exponent, and Professor Robertson Smith 
(a Presbyterian) the most prominent representative in Great Britatn. The leading 
tenet of this school is that the Jewish ritual, described in the so-called books of Moses, 
marked not the beginning, but the end of the development of the national 
religion; that these books wereas a whole not the work of Moses or of his age, 
but of the period after the Babylonian exile, and are to be associated especially with 
the name of Ezra; but that at the same time they contain very genuine traditions, 
and some genuine fragments of the early period, while the book of Deuteronomy— 
the earliest of the five—is in the series the book of the law discovered in the reign 
of King Isaiah, which served as the foundation for his religious reform. Of course 
the book before us does not attempt to give the arguments by which this view is su 

rted; but it contains a lucid and coherent account of the successive steps by which, 
in the author’s opinion, the Hebrew religion was developed, aud the Pentateuch took 
the shape in which we know it. F. W. A. 


Library of Aboriginal American Literature, No. 11. Edited by D. G. Brinton, 
M. D. Philadelphia: 1883. ‘The Gueguence,’’ a comedy ballet in the Spanish 
Nahuatl dialect of Nicaragua. 


Aboriginal American Authors and Their Productions, especially those in the native 
1 "tig A Chapter in the History of Literature, by DANIEL G. BRINTON, 
A. M., M. D. Philadelphia: 1883. 


These two works, following closely on one another, show how industrious Dr. 
Brinton is. The rapidity of his pen does not, however, prevent a most careful and 
thorough investigation. The resources from which he draws are, a valuable library of 
which he is a fortunate possessor and the many libraries to which he has 1eady access. 
Few authors are so well ae. era with the aboriginal literatureof:America. The Book 
of Comedy is comparatively recent, but it indicates very considerable literary ability. 
The translation of it covers about 60 pages, and with an introduction and notes, makes 
a neat volume of ninety-two pages. The second volume mentioned is less preten- 
tious in appearance, but-is pethaps the more valuable of the two. It is the substance 
of the paper read by the author at the Congres de Americanistes at Copenhagen in 
1883. ‘The two books reveal a wealth of literature which is quite surprising in a 
race as 1ude as the American evidently was. 


The Composition of Indian Geographical Names. Wllustrated. From the Algonkin 
languages, * J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. Collections for the Connecticut Histor- 
ical Society, Vol. II. Hartford: 1870. 


Indian Names of Places on the borders of Connecticut, with interpretations, by J. 
HAMMOND TRUMBULL. Hartford: 1881. 


Mr. Trumbull is one, and the only one, who can tell us about Indian names in Con- 
necticut. There are not half a dozen.men in America who pretend to any scholar- 
ship in the native languages. Mr. Trumbull is one of these half dozen. His studies 
have been mainly in the line of geographical names. ‘The two works mentioned 
above are the result. The one is a revise of the other, published ten years apart. 
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It appears that Indian names are mainly descriptive of the objects of nature, either 
some topographical feature, some natural product or some animal which resorted to 
the place. Occasionally, however, a battle, feast, or sachem’s residence, will be indi- 
cated. ‘Great bends,” “forks” and ‘water falls,”.are.also common: Adjectives go 
with these names as with us. Nouns are found with locative suffixes, and verbal 
expressions, such as “‘ going by boat,”’etc., are used, The great barrier to a correct 
understanding of local names is the. corruption which has taken place. Sometimes a 
sound has suggested an entirely different word, as ‘‘ Potopaco,”’ ‘* Port Tobacco” and 
‘* Musquetohaug,” ‘‘ Musqueto Hawk.”’ Sometimes syllables are dropped and so 
the original is lost.. Sometimes also English spelling varies and many other causes 
for obscurity appear. All these, however, have failed to hide the names from our 
‘‘Musquito Hawk.’”’ Here is where the ten years of study comes in. Mr. Trumbull 
is as keen on the scent for an Indian name as an English hound for a fox. A grand 
good work has been done, for which the scholars should be grateful. 


Ancient Grek Testaments, a critical er 8 my of the Greek New Testament, as 
published by Isaac H. HALL, Philadelphia, I’a., 1883. 


Prof. Halll:as given an interesting sketch of the history of printing Greek Testaments 
in America. The first Greek Testament printed in America was printed by Isaac 
Thomas, at Worcester, Mass., in 1800. This Greek Testament was a reprint of 
Mills, of Oxford, 1707. Previous to Mills there were in England, Stevens’ of 1550, 
Bea’s of 1565, and the Elzevir of 1768. The difference between the dates would 
indicate the difference between Europe and America in the art of printing and in 
critical learning. 


Corea, the Hermit Nation, by W. E. GrirFis. Charles Scribner & Sons, New York, 


Mr. Griffis is the author of an interesting book, called the Micado’s empire, the 
result of personal observation in Japan. This book is a compilation, but grew out of 
the interest which he felt in Corea while a resident of the end. The early history 
of Corea is given, a description of the country and its inhabitants, with some of the 
traditions and religious notions, religion, folk-lore, social organization and customs of 
the people. Corea is inhabited by a race that is not aboriginal. Kitsze is the tradi- 
tionary founder of the kingdom and ancestor of the } sear an emigrant from China, 
He was one of the authors of the Shoo-king, the dynasty of which he, as the head, 
reigned from 1122 B.C. The Great Wall of China was built 255 B. C., and his 
dynasty lasted until about this date. The Fuyu race followed 25 B. C. to 190 A. D. 
Their arms were bows and arrows, swords and lances. They were dwellers in cities 
which were surrounded by Palisades. The dead bodies of criminals were ex- 
posed on mounds. The Fuyu religion was a worship of Heaven. The Fuyu chief- 
men or rulers were named after the beasts. They were the first nation to emerge 
from barbarism. They sacrificed to Heaven and to the spirit of the land and of the 
harvest, to the morning star and celestial powers. In their burial customs they made 
a cairn and planted fir trees around it. In 372 Buddhism was introduced. The 
alphabet was invented in the eighth century. It was based on the Sanskrit alphabet 
though it expresses the sounds or phonetic value of certain Chinese characters which 
are ideographs expressing ideas but not sounds. The Sanskrit alphabet suggesting 
the model bor the manner of use of the characters. It is believed by many that the 
Coreans and Choctaws have the only two perfect alphabets in the world. 

This alphabet: was the work of a statesmen and scholar named Chudghong. The 
effect of it has ‘been to stereotype the sounds of Chinese words which were extant 
1000 years ago. The Corea and Japanese are closely associated in their mythology. 
The remarkable crocodiles and sea monsters from which the gods and goddesses are 
born and into which they change, the dragons and tide jewels and the various mystic 
symbols which they employ to work their spells, the method of divination and sys- 
tems of prognostics, the human sacrifices and the manner of their rescue seem to be 
common to the nations on both sides of the Sea of Japan and point to a common heri- 
tage from the same ancestors. The carved dogs which were on exhibition at the Cen- 
tennial with wide-open mouths, hair curled in tufts bifurcated at their upright ends, are 
called ‘‘Corean ” dogs, and imitate*the Golden dogs which guard the throne of Japan 
There are many other points of interest in the Corean history but we must refer our 
readers to the book. 
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NO. VI. NATIVE MYTHS AND THE DIVINITIES OF THE INDIANS. Price 20 cts. each. 


Myths of the e~ Mrs. Erminie Smith. The Young Chief and the By 
an Omaha Myth, J. by gay gh gt R. Some 
Superstitions of the Si joux ax foleos, How the Rabbit ithe Winter, 
Rev. J.O. Dorsey. Klamath Myth, with the Mythologic Text, A. 8. Gatschet. 


NO. VII. ORIENTAL MYTHS, LANGUAGES AND INSCRIPTIONS. Price 10 Cents each. 


bs ps series of papers was published in the ORreNTAL AND BIBLICAL JOURNAL. 
according to signatures in a volume with the headings and of the magazine 
unchanged, in cloth, $1.25; in morocco, $1.50. They are as follows: 


The me of Bot eee, Rev. Geo. Washburn. Aboriginal Tribes of India and the Aryan 
Avery. The a lonian Doctrine of Immortality, Rev. 0. D. 
Miller. Osirias of Ancient Egypt, Pro: aine. Human Sacrifices in Ancient a 
oO. ¥. —, Fg ay and oe Mythology, R. B. Anderson. Antiquity of Sacred Wri 
ings, Rev. O. Miller. Pyramidal 1 of Indie, Prof. John Avery. Confusion of Tongues, 
dal Temy io, om D. Miller. St. Paul at Puteoli, Rev. E. 
Nason. The site of go rot. I. At. Influence of the Aryans omg ‘the 
A) Speech of India, Prof. John Avery. Horticulture in the Time of Merodach-Bal- 
adan, Rev. A. H. a So D.D. Ancient Temple Architecture, illustrated, Rev. 8. D. Peet. 
bolical Geograp y of the Ancients, Rev. O. D. Miller. The A. Ark of the Hebrews, Prof. 
C. Read. mbolism of the Garden of Eden, M. C. Read. Traces of Bible Facts 
in Traditions of 2 Nations, Rev. 8. D. ae The Gan-Eden of Genesis, Rev. O. D. 
Miller. The Divinity of the Hearth, Rev. O. D. Miller. Interpretations “. the Early My- 
thologies of Greece and India, F. G. Fleay. Solar bolism, Rev. O. D. Miller. Gene 
and Abio-Genesis, M. C. Read. The Discoveries at ineveh, Rev. W. W. Taylor, D. D. 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE EDITOR. 
PRIMITIVE ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA. 


This series of papers is published in separate pole detign with the paging continuous, 


uniform headings, magazine titles removed, the whole designed for a volume on the above 
sublect, which will be finished in a few more numbers. , each, 25 cents. 


THE MounD BouILpERS. Read before the de Americanistes at Luxembourg, 
in the proceedings). 16 PP, cuts. 
SYsTEM oF THE INDIAN TRIBES. 
for the Wisconsin Association of Arts and Sciences, and read before the Trench Associ- 
ation for Advancement of Sciences, September, 1880. 16 
THE MILITARY ARCHITECTURE OF THE EMBLEMATIC MOUNDBUILDERS. ., Cuts. 
Tae TRIBAL Cmpereen OF THE AMBRa0GS Races a Clue to the Condition of Society in 
Prehistoric Ages. 20 pp. 
PREHISTORIC ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA @ Clue tothe Early Stages of Architecture 
in Other Lands. 16 pp., cuts. 
THE ORIGIN OF xe ARCHITECTURAL ORDERS Illustrated by a Study of the Prehistoric 
Works in America. 20 pp., cuts. 
ANCIENT VILLAGE RCHITECTURE, @ Study of the Enclosures and Earthworks of the 
oe a 27 pp., cuts 
g HABITATIONS, a Study of the Communistic Houses of the Pueblos, 20 pp., with 
a fouls. 





THE AsHTABULA DisasTER. Illustrated. Chicago: J.8.Goodman, LouisLloyd &Co. $1 25 


MINUTES oF THE o—_ — ARCHEOLOGICAL en Se, ~o at one 
Ohio, September 1 and 2, 1875, containing the Address of Rev. 8. D. 
entitied The Tests by which ap Roranas Spe Cape aead, end ‘Affinttion of the Pre. 

ORIENTAL AND BrsricaL JournnaL. Rev. Stephen D. Post, Editor. Volume I. 
Illustrated. 225 pp. Publishing price, $2.00 ..........cccceccccsccesseevewescecs 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORIENTAL JOURNAL. An ited byt q baphen Do Pet 
zine, blished by Jameson & Morse, Chicago; edited b: 
Vols. L., If., If, Phe apcieap eNO ON 
$3.60. 
$5 wath including the Oriental ournal unbound, 
Bound separately in sloth, in 4 vols., $13.00, 0, or in morocco, $14.00, 





ARCHOLOGICAL BOOKS 
For Sale at the Office of the American Antiquarian. 





ANTIQUARIAN PAPERS. 


A series of papers by different authors, published in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, but 
@0ld as excerpts, in a volume with the headings and paging of the magazine unchanged. 


NSO. L—THE MOUNDBUILDERS, Price 20 Cents each, 


Emblematic Mounds, by Dr. J. N. DeHart; illustrated, 16 pp. The Moundbuilders, a 
Description of Works near Muscatine, Iowa, by J. E. Stevenson; map and cut, 16 pp. 
The Moundbuilders’ Works at Newark, Ohio, by Isaac Smucker; 10 pp. The Antiquities 
ot the Missouri Bluffs, by 8. V. Proudfit; 10 pp. The Probable Nationality of the Mound- 
builders, 7 G. Brinton ; 10 PP. The Moundbuilders, a Classification of their different 
Works, by v. 8. D. Peet, with cuts and maps; 16 pp. The Emblematic Mounds and the 
Totem System of the Indian Tribes, 16 pp. The Military or Signal System of the Emblem- 
atic Mounds, 16 pp. and cuts. The Ancient Villages of the Moundbuilders, 28 pp., cuts. 
Village Habitations, 16 pp. and cuts. 


NO. It ARCHZOLOGICAL RELICS. Price 10 Cents each. 


These papers are from 2 to 8 pp. each; those marked with a star have cuts representing 
the relics described. 

Sacrificial Mounds at Chillicothe, Illinois. Sacrificial Mounds in Ohio, C. I. Metz. 
Venetian Medal, J. D. Butler. Stone Tubes, 8. H. Binkley. Bone Idol, 8. L. Frey. War 
Paint, 8. M. Shallenburger. Copper Relics, A. F. Berlin. Relics in Vermont, H. A. —— 
Relics in Michigan, Bela B. Hubbard. Prehistoric Relics in Lowndes County, Mississippi, 
C. Love. Indian Villages in Kansas, A. L. Child. Sculptured Iron or Sculptured Face, A. L. 
Pease. Indian Graves in New York, Robert Howell. ounds in Ohio, T. B. Case. Graves 
in Kentucky, M. A. Garrett. Curious Relic from Susquehanna, Rev. A. E. Blair. Relics 
in ‘on,* ‘Harriot Buckingham. Lookout Mounds in Ohio, Peter Neff. Earthworks in 
the Missouri, 8. V. Proudtit. Ancient Pottery,W. McAdams. Wisconsin Coppers, J. D. 
Butler. Wild Rice,* E. L. Sturtevant. Nest of Flint Relics,. 8. H. Binkley. Cloth Robe 
from a Mound,* 8. H. Binkley. Ancient ee Harrison W: t. Post-Mortem Amulets, 
R. J. Farquharson. Inscribed tage . W. Morse. Modern Pueblo Indians, E. A. 
Barber. Pott Furnace,* Editor. historic Manufacturing Village, 8. H. Binkley. 
Sand Fields and Shell Heaps, C. F. Wooley. Sea Shells in the Mounds, W. McAdams. 
Welsh Butterfly, M. C. Read. Ancient Fortification in Mexico, Paul Shumacher. Rare 
Stone on J. D. Butler. Stone Mask,* Peter Neff. The Crucial Copper, J. D. 
Butler. tiquarian Finds in Mexico, W. D. Dowe. Masques and Ornaments of Mound- 
builders, 8. H. Binkley. Stone Tubes, M. C. Read. Burial Mounds among the " 
R. 8. Robertson. Burial Mounds among the Choctaws, A. F. Buckner. Burial Mounds 
in Ohio, T. W. Kinney. Burial Mounds in the Mississippi Valley, Theron W. Thomson. 
Burial Mounds in Missouri Valley, Horace Martin. Buri ounds in St. Lawrence Valley, 
Canon — Burial Mounds in Indiana, M. A. Gavett. Burial Mounds in Michigan, 
Henry 6. 


NO. Ill. INSCRIBED TABLETS AND SCULPTURED RELICS. Price 20 Cents each, 


The Pictured Cave of Lacrosse Valley, by Edward Brown, with cuts, 8 EP: The 
ibed_ Stone of Grave Creek Mound, b: . C. Read, with cuts, 10 pp. The Elephant 
EeepoeddisityeSun ti Uno Daveapes Rasoe ty Pook Jute Ganja, Pope oA 
ion oO e Daven et, by Prof. Jo am: PP., 
cuts. The Sacrificial Stones in the National Museum at Mexico, by Ad ¥F. Bandelier. 
Relics of sepa Art, - Col. C. Whittlesey, 5 pp., with cuts. The yo Tablets, 
Dr. J. B. Welsh and J. M. Richardsou, 8 PP. with cuts. Ceremonial Axes from a 
Mound, by A. E. Douglass. The Welsh wg by M. G. Read. A Stone Mask 
found in Ohio, by Peter Neff, with cut,4 pp. Ancient Pipes in Great Britain. by E. A. 
Barber, 6 pp., with cuts. Ancient Pipes in Switzerland, ditto, 6 pp. with cuts. Keltiberian 
Inscriptions, Rev. Wentworth Webster. Indian Pipes, by Rev. W. M. Beauchamp. 
Archseologi lics in France, by Rev.'Wentworth Webster. The Moabite Monument 
erected by King Mesha about 890 B. C., 10 pp. 


NO. IV. INDIAN TRIBES, THEIR MIGRATION AND LOCATION. Prico 20 cts. each. 


The Location of Indian Tribes in the Northwest Territory at the date of its organiza- 
tion, by Rev. 8. D. Peet, 16 pp. The Delaware Indians in Ohio during the Revolutionary 
‘War, by Rev. 8. D. Peet, 16 pp. The Shawnee Indians, by C.C. Royce. Indian Migrations, 
by C. ©. Baldwin, with two maps, 16 pp. Alaska and Her Inhabitants, by Sheldon Jackson, 
D.D., 12 pp. Indian Sign Language, by Lieut.-Col. Garrick Mallery, 10 pp. The Dakotan 
panes 68, ~~ W. A. W: son, 16 pp. Indian Migrations Evidenced by Language, 

0 e, 28 pp. 


NO. V. PREHISTORIC MAN IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. Price 20 Cents each. 


Prehistoric Man in Europe, lL. P. oR i Chaps. I. and IL.,18 pp. Paleolithic Man 
tn America, L. P. Gratacap, Chaps. I., II. Il., 18 pp. Native American Architecture, 
B. A. Barber, 10 pp., with cuts. European and American Archmology Compared, by Rev. 
8. D. Peet, 16 pp. Sources of Information as to Prehistoric Society, ditto, 16 pp. The 
‘ibal Condition a Clue to the Prehistoric Condition of Man, ditto, 19 pp. 
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